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The Proper Distinction Between 
Law and Gospel and the 
Terminology Visible 


and Invisible Church 


By F. E. MAYER 


CCLESIASTICAL, or dogmatical, terminology has proved to be 
a convenient tool to convey Scriptural truths succinctly and 
precisely and to reject erroneous views. However, ecclesiastical 
terminology may also become a barrier to a common understanding 
and may actually be the cause that two partners in a conversation 
talk past each other. The wsws loguendi also in ecclesiastical ter- 
minology is never constant. The terminology adopted in the 
Chalcedonian Creed is a case in point. The English theologian 
unfamiliar with Greek thought patterns may encounter some dif- 
ficulty in understanding the terms after they have been transferred 
from Greek to Latin, thence to German, and finally into English. 
It must furthermore be kept in mind that theologians of different 
eras employ different methods, and the terminology will be weighted 
accordingly. This accounts for the fact that the modern theological 
student finds it very difficult to understand the terms nature and 
accident as employed in the Flacian controversy concerning orig- 
inal sin. 

A third factor is that new dogmatical terms are coined in con- 
troversies. While the antitheses remain essentially the same, the 
points of emphasis are in a constant state of flux. The terminology 
employed to describe the Church is a good example. Luther defined 
and discussed the Church primarily in antithesis to Rome, which 
had externalized the Church. C. F. W. Walther had to wrestle 
with the problem of the Church and the ministry. Modern Lu- 
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therans are compelled to view the Church in relation to ecumen- 
icity, fellowship, unionism, separatism. The same is true concern- 
ing the term Word. Luther found himself constrained to place 
ptime emphasis on the Word as the oral proclamation; Francis 
Pieper discussed the Word of God in opposition to “Ich-T heologie”; 
the present theologian has to deal with the existential and dynamic 
concept of the Word in antithesis to the dialectical school. 

A final factor which is frequently overlooked is that certain 
terms are used both in their original Biblical and in their dogma- 
tical connotation. A case in point is the term fellowship, which, 
according to the Biblical concept, denotes the transcendent unity 
of all Christians, whereas in its ecclesiastical sense it has come to 
denote pulpit, altar, or prayer fellowship. . 

Because ecclesiastical terminology has sometimes increased mis- 
understanding, some would cast it aside entirely. However, in this 
attempt they not only break their historical tie with the ancient 
Church, but frequently also lose the concomitant, rich heritage of 
the Christian Church. With the terminology they may also reject 
the subject matter. Others take the easy way out and thoughtlessly 
take over the terminology and unwittingly fall into dead tradi- 
tionalism. 

The terms visible and invisible Church have been brought into 
prominence during the past several decades. The advocates of the 
ecumenical movement found it necessary to define the nature and 
function of the Church, and in the many pre-Amsterdam studies 
the emphasis was placed upon the so-called visible Church. For 
various reasons these terms have become a focal point of discussion 
also within the Lutheran Church in recent years. 

The terms “visible” and “invisible” have frequently been 
weighted with an entirely false notion of the true nature of the 
Church. Unless one carefully observes the antitheses implied in 
these terms, one is liable to fall into a hopeless mixing of Law 
and Gospel, or into an Antinomianism that is a premature antici- 
pation of the perfected glory in heaven and thus a denial of the 
purpose and use of the Law. The entire history of doctrine in 
the Western Church can be grouped under two headings: (1) the 
mixing of Law and Gospel, and (2) the observing of the proper 
distinction between Law and Gospel. And this history is reflected 
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in the wrong and the correct use of the terms “visible” and “in- 
visible” as applied to the Church. In the first part of this paper we 
shall discuss the three great theological traditions of Western theol- 
ogy in which the use of the terms manifests a mixing of the Law 
and the Gospel: The Augustinian-Calvinistic system, the Roman 
Catholic theology, and the Arminian-Pietistic theology. In the sec- 
ond part we shall present the correct use of the terms in relation to 
the proper distinction between Law and Gospel as it is presented 
in Lutheran theology. In the final section we shall set forth two 
dangers which confront the theologian of today. 


I 


As early as the third century Cyprian placed undue em- 
phasis on the visible Church, which he viewed as the contin- 
uation of the Apostolic office to which all were expected to be 
obedient. However, Augustine was the first to make a clear-cut 
distinction between the Church as the body of Christ and the 
Church as a visible organization. Two factors were responsible 
for Augustine’s employing the term “Visible Church.” The Dona- 
tists insisted that no sinner could belong to the Church and pro- 
fessed to know who, because he had failed to meet their ethical 
standards, was not to be considered a member of the Church. In 
his controversy with the Donatists, Augustine asked the basic ques- 
tion, Who is saved? and answered: only the elect whom no one 
knows except God. This is the Invisible Church of the elect. Both 
the elect and the non-elect are included in the historic Church, 
which is not as yet perfect, is always in via, in a state of becoming. 
Only at the end of history will the true people of God become 
known, and not until then will the ultimate meaning of all his- 
tory —a perfect and triumphant Church — be realized. The visible 
Church in the meantime is only an inadequate and symbolic rep- 
resentation and a temporal manifestation of the eternal kingdom. 

Augustine views the visible Church as an institution to carry 
out the great purposes of God in history, a view developed during 
the cataclysmic invasion and sack of Rome by Alaric, when only 
the Church survived. This condition prompted Augustine to view 
the Church as the divine instrument by which God will bring His 
gtand purposes in the history of the world to a successful issue. 
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In De civitate Dei Augustine presents all human history as the 
struggle between two irreconcilable opposites: faith and unbelief, 
the society of God and the society of the world, the visible Church 
and the political state. It is to the visible Church that Augustine 
pays chief attention. In doing so he lapsed into a mixing of Law 
and Gospel. He views the visible Church both as God’s “police 
officer” to regulate the affairs of men in order to bring about God's 
purposes in history and as the instrument to bring the elect to the 
ultimate union with God through progressive sanctification. In 
either case the emphasis is on the Law. This historically organized 
Church is also the only depository of truth, a premise for the claim 
that all men must submit themselves to the teachings and to the 
commandments of the visible Church. 


Augustine’s distinction between an invisible and a visible Church 
is reflected in two streams of thought in Western theology. 
Wycliffe, Huss, Zwingli, the spiritualists, notably the Anabaptists, 
the Pietists, the mystics, represent in some form Augustine’s view 
of the invisible Church. Augustine’s visible Church becomes the 
legally established organization, as it is represented in the Roman 


Church, by the later Melanchthon, in Calvin’s theocracy, in prac- 
tically every Reformed Church, and among some Neo-Lutherans. 
But wherever such a distinction is made, a mixing of Law and 
Gospel will inevitably follow. 

Rome’s concept and description of the Church is expressed in 
its theology of salvation by good works. In reply to the question: 
Who belongs to the Church? Robert Bellarmin states that the 
Church is as visible and perceptible as is the gathering of the 
Roman people, or the kingdom of Gaul, or the republic of Venice. 
He defines the one true Church as the body of all those — includ- 
ing the wicked — who are bound together by the same profession 
of doctrines, the use of the same sacraments, and submission to the 
commandments of the Church under the regime of legitimate pas- 
tors, particularly of the Vicar of Christ, the Roman Pontiff. With 
its extensive organization, its political, economic, and spiritual 
power, the Roman Church could claim during the Middle Ages 
to be the sole and ultimate authority, God’s representative and 
the interpreter of His will, and it could demand obedience of all, 
ptinces as well as serfs. The Latin genius for law and order and 
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its deep sense of social responsibility were given a Christian point 
of emphasis, and imperial Rome became the visible Church, with 
the Pope as its head. In the Middle Ages society was viewed as 
an organic whole united by a common faith and ruled by the 
divinely appointed authority. Each man had certain obligations 
assigned to him, but enjoyed also certain privileges according to 
his rank. Order was regarded as the highest good. It was estab- 
lished in the visible Church of Rome. Good order also required 
that all submit to the one and the same authority. Through Bap- 
tism one became a member of this visible society and automatically 
subject to the commandments of the Church, a necessary requisite 
not only for one’s external but also for one’s spiritual and eternal 
welfare. This visible Church became the sole channel of salvation, 
and no other power or jurisdiction on earth was superior to it. 
According to Melanchthon, the Romanists defined the Church 
as follows: 
It is the supreme outward monarchy of the whole world in 
which the Roman Pontiff necessarily has undisputed power . 
to frame articles of faith, to abolish according to his pleasure the 
Scriptures, to appoint rites of worship and sacrifices, likewise to 
frame such laws as he may wish and to dispense from whatever 
laws he may desire, divine, canonical, or civil, and that from him 
the emperor and all kings receive according to Christ’s command 
the power and right to hold their kingdom . . . therefore the 
Pope must necessarily be the lord of the whole world, of all the 
kingdoms of the world, of all things, private and public, and must 
have absolute power in temporal and spiritual things and hold 
both swords, the spiritual and the temporal. (Apology VII, 23.) 
True, the encyclical Mystict Corporis Christi of 1943 attempts 
to describe the Church in more spiritual terms and to give more 
meaning to the invisible Church. Formerly Roman theologians, 
when referring to the Church in the analogy of body and soul, 
usually defined the body as the visible organization, and the soul 
as those who, because of invincible ignorance, found it impossible 
to unite with the Roman Church. But recently Roman theologians 
have defined the soul of the church as the invisible activity of the 
Holy Spirit and the visible Church primarily as the priesthood in 
its threefold office of teaching (prophetic), of administering the 
sacraments (priestly), and of ruling the congregation (pastoral). 
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But for Rome everything centers in the visible Church, and this 
emphasis is inevitable because of its central doctrine that man is 
saved by his good works in obedience to the commandments of 
the Church. In short, its definition of the Church reflects its hope- 
less mixing of Law and Gospel. Christ is no longer the Law 
Remover but the Law Giver. 

No theologian has adhered more closely to the Augustinian 
tradition concerning the doctrine of the Church than has John 
Calvin. Calvin, in turn, has determined the ecclesiology of the 
Reformed denominations in varying degrees. 

The leitmotiv of Calvin’s theology is the sovereignty of God, 
God’s self-glorification. Calvin's distinction between the visible 
and the invisible Church and his definition of each is indispensable 
for his theology. He held that God glorifies Himself in the in- 
visible Church by electing the unknown company whom He will 
bring to faith by the irresistible power of the illuminating Spirit. 
But Calvin’s real interest was centered in the visible Church. In 
the Institutes of 1559 he goes so far as to say that outside this 
Church there is no salvation and that separation from this visible 
Church is desertio religionis. According to Calvin, God manifests 
His glory in the invisible Church by the sovereign decree of elec- 
tion and reprobation. But it is particularly in the so-called visible 
Church that God is said to manifest His glory. Calvin believes that 
when God “smites the earth with the staff of His mouth and 
destroys the wicked with the breath of His lips,” He does so to 
discipline us, to show His sovereign power through the spiritual 
sword of His Word proclaimed by the ministers, and to destroy 
everything which is opposed to Him. 

Calvin views God’s sovereignty in such a way that it is impos- 
sible for men to approach God. Finitum non est capax infiniti. 
Therefore man can never come near to God unless God selects an 
earthen vessel. This is the visible Church with its organization. 
Here the meeting between Christ and the Christian can take place, 
and man learns to become the obedient servant of his sovereign 
Master. 

In the interest of his theological leitmotif Calvin further views 
the visible Church as our mother. There is no other entry into life 
than to be conceived in her womb, to be born of her, to be nour- 
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ished at her breast, and to be under her guidance and discipline 
until we depart this life. The visible Church is God’s institution 
to train us into spiritual manhood and the custodian to guard us 
from acts contrary to the glory of God. No one dare ever separate 
himself from the schooling of this visible Church. True, this fact 
places us into an order which is obnoxious and burdensome to us 
as self-righteous men. Membership in this visible Church becomes 
a yoke of humility which God imposes upon us in order that He 
may prove our obedience and through the external Church keep 
us in obedience by overcoming our own weaknesses. 

Calvin believes that in her nurturing office as the mother the 
visible Church builds the body of Christ and makes it possible for 
Christians to be in fellowship with one another and with Christ. 
But in Calvin’s view Christ is the Head of the Church, not primarily 
through His redemptive work, but chiefly because of His divine 
sovereignty. Christ does not, as Luther says, become my Lord. He 
is the Lord of all by His absolute power and majesty. He is the 
Lord of the Church, and we are all unprofitable servants. To main- 
tain His sole sovereignty within the Church, Christ does not dele- 
gate ecclesiastical authority to a single person, but to many, each 
with a special gift, to exclude any ecclesiastical and hierarchal 
domination and to preserve unquestioned God’s sovereignty. Since 
obedience to the visible Church is of the utmost importance, the 
sovereign God has endowed the Church with four distinctive offices. 
The office of doctor, or teacher, has been established to explain 
the Scriptures to maintain the “pure doctrine” among the faithful; 
that of the pastor or preacher to preach and administer the Sacra- 
ments; that of the presbyter to exercise church discipline; and that 
of the deacon to look after the external welfare of the members. 
These functionaries serve to make the visible Church a holy Church, 
not primarily through faith in Christ, but through an enforced 
sanctification. Thus the communion of saints becomes a congte- 
gation, not of believers, but of obeyers. In line with this thinking 
the purpose of church discipline was not to save the soul but to 
magnify the glory of God. That church discipline was exercised 
with great severity in Geneva is a historically established fact. 
Calvin’s entire theology is of one pattern: In the interest of the 
sovereignty of God he operates with the visible Church; removes 
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the distinction between Law and Gospel and makes the “third 
use” the chief purpose of the Law; sees in Christ not primarily 
the Law Remover but the new Law Giver; reduces the Gospel to 
a new law and faith to a new obedience. Calvin demands that 
all areas of life — ecclesiastical, cultural, political, social, eco- 
nomic, scientific— be integrated with this God-centered concept. 
And this condition applies to all men, for God has endowed all 
men with common grace so that they can live to the greater glory 
of God in the areas of culture, industry, science, and politics. 

Calvin’s views of the visible Church are reflected in all the 
historic Calvinistic churches. The Westminster Confession, for 
example, defines the invisible Church as the whole number of the 
elect, and the visible Church as “consisting of all who profess the 
true religion and their children, outside of which Church there is 
ordinarily no salvation.” It is stated further that Christ has given 
to this visible Church the ministry, the oracles, and the ordinances 
of God for the perfecting of the saints (Westminster Confession, 
Art. XXV, 1—4). In New England Congregationalism, Calvin’s 
ideal of the visible Church is probably best symbolized by the fact 
that both the courthouse and the church were erected in the public 
square. The Puritan New Haven Colony adopted the following 
statement (1639): “The Scriptures do hold forth a perfect rule for 
the direction and government of a// [our italics} men in all duties in 
which they are to perform to God and man as well in the govern- 
ment of the family and commonwealth as to the matters of the 
church.” The Calvinistic Baptists restrict the church to the local 
and visible congregation of the regenerate, an organized body of 
believers, administering its affairs under the headship of Christ, 
united in the belief of what He has taught, covenanting to do 
what He has commanded, and co-operating with other like bodies 
in Kingdom movements. 

The emphasis on the visible Church is responsible for the 
slogan: Join the church, and participate in her various activities. 
The Church, gua Church, is viewed as the conscience of society 
and for the greater glory of God must take an active part in the 
legislative program of the State. 

The third stream of thought emanating from Augustine’s view 
of the visible Church is found in the Anabaptist-Arminian the- 
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ology, which views the Church as a visible body of holy people 
whose piety meets a humanly devised standard. 

The Anabaptists held that the visible Church is a number of 
smaller associations of believers who by a life of self-imposed laws 
profess to have renounced the world with its evils, such as war- 
fare, taking oaths, or holding political office. 

German Pietism placed tremendous emphasis on the distinc- 
tion between the visible and the invisible Church. It viewed the 
Church as consisting of two concentric circles, the larger circle 
being the visible Church, and within it the circle of the true 
believers, the invisible Church, the ecclesiola in ecclesia. The 
larger circle is said to be the gate into the smaller circle, com- 
posed of those only who have had a personal religious experience 
and subsequently strictly adhere to certain standards of holiness 
of life, carefully outlined and strictly adhered to. In its strict 
legalism Pietism mixes Law and Gospel, and elevates the Law 
above the Gospel. 

The same is true to a large degree in Wesleyan-Arminian the- 
ology. Its central theme is the “perfected” man. In the interest 
of this leitmotif Wesley views the Church as three concentric 
circles: the larger circle, the kingdom of the Father, includes all 
men who obey the measure of light which they have received by 
nature. The second circle, the kingdom of the Son, embraces all 
who are obedient to the Gospel. The center circle, the kingdom 
of the Spirit, comprises all such as love God completely and are 
bound together by a unique religious experience and by a com- 
mon program of religious duties. This is a visible Church, a union 
of men devoted to observing the simple virtues of honesty, sobriety, 
purity, cleanliness, and frugality according to the “discipline,” and 
to making the Church the instrument in society to improve social 
conditions. In Methodism — especially in the adoption of the social 
creed in 1907—the mixing of Law and Gospel appears most 
patently in the functions assigned to the visible Church. 


II 


It is foreign to Lutheran theological thinking to compare or to 
contrast an invisible and a visible Church. To do so is a false 
antithesis, since the word Church has an entirely different connota- 
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tion in each term: in the one it is the communion of saints; in the 
other it is a corpus mixtum, not even an ecclesia mixta, in fact, 
strictly speaking, no Church at all. True, in his treatise Concerning 
the Papacy of Rome, Luther states: 
For the sake of brevity we shall speak of two churches with dif- 
ferent names, the first is the natural, essential and true church, 
which is the spiritual, inner Christendom (die wirkliche Kirche). 
The other is a humanly established and external church (die 
gemachte Kirche), and we shall call it the corporeal external 
Christendom. We do not intend to separate the two but shall 
speak of them as when I speak of a man according to his soul, 
which is spiritual, and according to his body, which is corporeal, 
or as St. Paul usually speaks of the inner and external man._ Like- 
wise, when I speak of the Christian congregation according to its 
soul, I think of one congregation gathered in one faith although 
according to its body it cannot be gathered at one place, but each 
part is gathered at a specific place. This external Christendom is 
governed by the ecclesiastical organization. . . . Although this 
external congregation does not make a true Christian . . . never- 
theless it never exists without true Christians. For as the body is 
not the cause of the soul, nevertheless the soul lives in the body 
and exists also without the body. Those who are without faith 
and outside the true congregation and are only in the external 
congregation are dead before God and are only wooden pictures 
of true Christendom. (St.Louis, XVIII: 1018f.) 
Since the concept of an external Christendom does violence to 
the word Church and had been used by the Romanists for the 
claim to be the only saving Church, Luther points out that there 
is not one letter in the Holy Scriptures concerning this external 
Church and that the Holy Scriptures know only one church, the 
communion of believers. For this reason Luther nowhere in his 
New Testament translates ecclesia with “Kirche,” but always as 
“Gemeinde.” It is, of course, unfortunate that the ecclesiastical 
term Church has such a variety of meanings. It has caused a great 
deal of theological confusion. 


Luther's definition and description of the Church is in full accord 
with his central theological principle: justification by grace through 
faith. Accordingly he confesses credo unam sanctam ecclesiam: 
I believe a holy Christendom. He knows that the Church is holy, 
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because every believer is holy through faith, which always accepts 
the entire Christ. As St.Paul says, Christ cannot be divided or 
parceled. No matter how great the difference in understanding 
God’s revelation may be among the individual Christians, every 
believer always has the entire Christ with all His benefits and 
blessings. The epitaph on Copernicus’ tombstone, which does not 
ask for the grace given to a Paul or to a Peter, but only for that 
given to the malefactor on the cross, is in reality poor theology 
and contrary to the Creed, which confesses a perfectly righteous 
and holy Church, every member adorned with the perfect right- 
eousness of Christ. The Church is a holy Christian Church also 
because the Holy Spirit is active in every Christian. No matter 
how insignificant it may appear, every good work is a glorious 
victory which the Holy Spirit has gained in the hearts of the be- 
lievers. Hence the phrase communio sanctorum is an exposition 
of ecclesia. In Roman and Calvinistic Catholic theology the word 
sanctorum is taken to be a neuter noun, and the phrase is to be 
understood as a sharing in the holy things which the Church pos- 
sesses. From this view it is proper to pause between the two 
phrases in reciting the third article. But this is not the Lutheran 
view. Luther rejected the translation of “communio” with “Ge- 
meinschaft,” a sharing, since this is an abstract concept and reduces 
the Church to an institution. However, an institutionalized view 
of the Church is, in Luther's opinion, not only self-contradictory, 
but actually an unscriptural concept of the Church. He therefore 
translated the word communio with “Christian congregation” or 
simply a holy “Christendom.” The charge has been made that in 
his effort to avoid any institutionalized view of the Church, Luther 
has fallen victim to an extreme individualism. In both Romanism 
and Calvinism the Church is viewed as a social unit, a togetherness 
of people active jointly in performing church work. In Lutheran 
theology the emphasis does indeed lie on the faith of the indi- 
vidual, and the first person in the singular predominates in Lu- 
ther’s exposition of the Creed. But in spite of the emphasis on 
the individual’s faith, Luther sees in the congregation an active 
sharing. He is a part of the Church and shares with others all 
her treasures. (The Creed, Art. III, 51.52.) In the second part of 
his treatise The Liberty of the Christian Man he points out that 
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a Christian is freed from the Law in order that he may now 
devote his entire strength to serve his fellow men. In the Church 
the believers share all the burdens and even the sins of every fel- 
low Christian as though they were their own. (St. Louis, XIX: 
1006—1011). Thus Luther’s view is both truly personal and gen- 
uinely social. 

The Church as the living body of Christ is particularly mean- 
ingful to Luther for two reasons. Christ is the Head and activates 
the body. Christ's life never comes to rest in His believers because 
He Himself does not rest but is always living and active. Thus 
not we live, speak, and act, but Christ lives, speaks, and acts with- 
in us. Furthermore in the body every Christian experiences the 
impact of all other saints and shares everything they do and suffer. 
Luther states: 

There is no doubt that all—the dear angels, the saints and all 

Christians — as one body rush to that member who is in death, 

in sin, and help him to conquer hell. Thus the work of love and 


the communion of the saints goes on earnestly and mightily. 
[W. A., Vol. 2, p. 695.] 
And again: 
What does it mean to believe the Holy Christian Church, if not 
the communion of saints? And in what do the saints have fel- 
lowship? Certainly, they share mutually all blessings and evils. 
. What does the small toe endure but that the entire body 
suffers? Or which benefit comes to the feet which does not glad- 
den the entire body? We are one body. Therefore when we have 
pain and suffer, let us firmly believe and be certain that it is not 
we, or we alone, but that Christ and the entire Church suffer and 
die with us. Thus Christ has made provision that we do not enter 
upon the way of death alone, but are accompanied by the entire 
Church as we enter the path of afflictions and death. And the 
church is able to bear a greater load than we. (W.A., Vol. 6, 
p- 131.) 


Thus the “our” in the Lord’s Prayer becomes actual, existential, 
since we pray with and for each and every Christian. Luther could 
exclaim: “Ecclesia shall be my fortress, my castle, and my cham- 
ber.” We suffer with the true believers behind the Iron Curtain 
regardless of their denominational affiliations. We rejoice with 
all the true believers, no matter who they are, when in and 
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through Christ they overcome sin, death, and the devil and extend 
Christ’s kingdom. For this reason I find it extremely difficult to 
sing the fourth stanza of Samuel J. Stone’s: “The Church’s One 
Foundation.” The Church of Jesus as His bride, as His body, is 
not rent asunder by schisms. 

This view of the Church as the congregation of saints is pos- 
sible only when Christians observe the proper distinction between 
Law and Gospel. This view is foreign both to Rome and to 
Calvinism. Both therefore view the Lutheran concept of the 
Church as a Platonic idea. Melanchthon answers this charge and 
asserts that this Church truly exists and is composed of all believ- 
ing and righteous men scattered throughout the world. He calls 
this Church the pillar of truth (1 Tim.3:15), because it retains 
the pure Gospel (1 Cor.3:11), although there are also many 
weak persons who build upon the foundation hay and stubble, 
unprofitable opinions. These, however, do not overthrow the 
foundations, but are both forgiven and corrected (Apol., VII, 
20—22). Luther views the Church solely from the Gospel and 
its correllative, faith: 

If the article—I believe the Christian Church, the communion 

of saints —is true, then it follows that no one can see or sense 

the Church. One does not see or experience what one believes, 
and again what one sees or perceives one does not believe. 

(St. Louis, XVIII: 1349; cp. XIX:1081.) 

And again Luther states: 

Even as the rock is without sin, invisible and spiritual, so also 

the church which-is without sin, is invisible and spiritual which 

one can perceive only through faith (sola fide perceptibilis).... 

Therefore St. Matthew's words do not treat of the papacy and of 

a visible Church, on the contrary, they overthrow it and reduce 

it to a synagogue of Satan. St. Louis, XVIII: 1445. Cp. also p. 1469; 

XVII: 1338; XXII:603 ff.; 989.) 


The term “invisible” (wnsichtlich) as it is commonly used today 
does not do justice to Luther’s concept. From the quotation above 
it is apparent that Luther does not use the adjectives imvisibilis et 
spiritualis in a quantitive or statistical sense, but qualitatively, sine 
peccato invisibilis et spiritualis sola fide perceptibilis. This is the 
sweetest Gospel, and it can be understood only by faith. The term 
“invisible” will lead to false conceptions if it is used in distinction 
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to the Calvinistic concept of a visible Church. Luther’s concept 
of “invisible” is best expressed in the thought that the true nature 
of the Church is hidden under the cross (ecclesia abscondita, cruce 
tecta, latent sancti). 

True, Luther uses the term “invisible” also in a statistical sense 
when he points out that only faith constitutes membership in the 
Church and no one can say definitely who has faith and belongs 
to the Church. But even here he weights the term “invisible” from 
the point of view of faith and never denies that the Church is 
always sola fide perceptibilis. The Church is invisible, impercep- 
tible, to the unbelievers, since they are steeped in a theology of 
the Law and of work-righteousness and have no concept of the 
Gospel as the gracious promise of the forgiveness of sins in Christ 
Jesus. Even Christians find it difficult to distinguish properly be- 
tween Law and Gospel and therefore sometimes fail to see the 
Church as the communion of perfectly sanctified people without 
spot or wrinkle. That Luther’s “invisible” does not mean “impercep- 
tible” is evident from his comment on Rom. 1:20: comspiciuntur 
invisibilia non visa sed intellecta (W.A., Vol.3, p.230). Luther 
points out that the invisible being of God is perceived, not as what 
is seen, but as what is understood. The invisible Creator is percep- 
tible in His work, but not all perceive God and His invisible 
being. Likewise, the activity of the exalted and invisible Christ 
can be recognized in the world, but only the believer understands 
that this is the activity of our exalted Lord and Savior. Also the 
Church is perceptible, that is, it can be recognized by everyone 
inasmuch as everyone can observe the Church in action through 
the means of grace, but only the believer perceives through faith 
that this is the activity of the congregation of holy people. 

The Church, then, is invisible, not because its membership can- 
not be established statistically, but chiefly because it cannot be ex- 
perienced by the ordinary means of perception employed in such 
areas as philosophy, science, and history, where empirical data are 
the standard of cognition. The Church can be perceived only by 
faith. Luther’s use of the term invisible is primarily antithetical 
to Rome’s view that the true Church is found in the external organ- 
ization of the Roman Catholic Church. Thetically the term ex- 
presses his basic faith: credo unam sanctam ecclesiam. 
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The holy Christian Church, in spite of its “invisibility,” is such 
a living reality that Luther is very much concerned with finding 
this holy Christian Church. He looks for the marks (notae) of the 
Church. Luther stood alone before the tribunal of God in his spir- 
itual tensions; no priest, no saints could help him; and in his lone- 
liness he asked, Where are the saints whom only God knows? In 
his quest for the Church, he was motivated by the axiom: God’s 
people are not without the Word, and the Word is not without 
God’s people. Wherever the Gospel is proclaimed, there the Holy 
Christian Church is found, since the Christian Church is not 
a Sehreich but a Hoerreich. In his strongest polemical writings 
against Rome he asserts that the holy Christian Church is in the 
Roman Church, since it still retains Baptism and the Gospel. 
He states: 


In the city of Rome, though it is worse than Sodom and Gomorrah, 
Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, the Word and the text of the Gospel, 
the Holy Scriptures, the ministry, the name of Christ, and the 
name of God still are present. The Roman Church is holy, since 
the name of God is kept holy... . Therefore our city of Wit- 
tenberg is holy, and we are truly holy, since we are baptized, 


have God’s Word, are called, and are participants at the Table 
0. Lord. In our midst we have the works of God, namely, 
the Word and the Sacrament, and through these we are sanctified. 
... We are holy, the congregation, the city, the people, are holy, 
not by their own, but by an alien righteousness. The call into 
the ministry, the Gospel, Baptism, etc., whereby we are sanctified 
are divine things... . Therefore the Church is holy even where 
the “enthusiasts” dwell, as long as they do not deny the work of 
God and the Sacraments. Where these are denied, there can be 
no Church. Therefore the Church is holy everywhere where 
Word and Sacrament are substantially present, even though the 
Antichrist rules, who, according to 2 Thess.2:4 does not sit in 
the devil's stable nor in a pig’s sty, nor in the midst of the 
unbelievers, but in the most noble and holy place, the temple of 
God. (St. Louis, [X:43 f.) 
In his treatise The Council and the Churches Luther includes 
among the marks of the Church also the absolution, the calling 
of the ministers, public prayer, and the Christian cross; and cor- 
rectly so, for Christians establish the office of the ministry, exer- 
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cise the Office of the Keys, unite for public prayer, and because 
of the enmity of the world are under the cross. 

In his controversy with the “enthusiasts” Luther must speak of 
the congregation of the called (congregatio vocatorum). However, 
Luther never thinks of this group as ecclesia mixta. It is no more 
than corpus mixtum, not entitled to the name Church, and cer- 
tainly not entrusted with the means of grace. In his Treatise 
against the Heavenly Prophets Luther states that when Paul calls 
the Galatians, Corinthians, and groups in other cities churches of 
God, even though only the smaller portions are truly children 
of God, he follows the manner of the Scriptures, which employs 
the figure of speech known as synecdoche, or names the whole 
for a part (St. Louis, XX, 257). If Luther speaks of the corpus 
mixtum as the Church, he does not have two concentric circles 
in mind: the ecclesia in its proper sense possessing the ministry 
ideally, and the corpus mixtum being entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the office. Thus even the use of the means of grace 
does not make the Church visible, that is, perceptible in the em- 
pirical sense, for unbelief cannot understand the transforming 
power of the Word and the Sacraments. It can understand only 
the Law. Any confusion of corpus mixtum and una sancta is 
a mixing of Law and Gospel. 

Paradoxically, this invisible Church manifests itself both to the 
believer and to the unbeliever. To the believer it manifests itself 
as the body of Christ. The Church, the living body of Christ, com- 
municates to every simple Christian all the treasures and all the 
activities which emanate from Christ, the Head, who is constantly 
active in all members of His body. (W.A., Vol.4, p.645f.) 
Commenting on 2 Kings 6—Elisha’s prayer that his servant’s 
eyes may be opened to see the accompanying hosts — Luther 
states that we must ask God to open our eyes of faith to see 
the Church round about us and then we need fear nothing 
(W.A., Vol. 6, p.131). The Church manifests itself also to un- 
believers. In a series of theses for a doctorate dissertation Melanch- 
thon had stated: The Church is the visible symbol of holy people. 
In the subsequent discussion Luther conceded that ecclesia apparet 
visibilis, but added that this was the case only in the profession of 
its members. Several days later he wrote to Amsdorf: 
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The Church must appear in the world, but it can appear only 
in a mask (larva), in a person, in a cloak, in a shell, in some 
kind of a garment, so that in these we can hear, see, and com- 
prehend it (damit man sie darin hoeren, sehen, fassen kann). 
Otherwise the Church would never be found. But such masks 
are a husband, a politican, a domestic, St. John, St. Peter, Luther, 
Amsdorf, etc. Nevertheless not one of them represents the 
Church, which is neither man nor wife, neither Jew nor Greek, 
but Christ alone. [Enders, Luther's Briefe, Vol. 14, p. 175.] 


The paradox of Luther’s concept of the church is this: The 
Church is invisible, but manifests itself in a mask, in a veiled 
form. It is therefore contrary to Luther’s thought to place the 
terms “visible” and “invisible” in antithesis to each other. The 
term “visible” (sichtlich), which according to Luther scholars 
occurs only once in Luther’s writings, denotes perceptible, rec- 
ognizable (wahrnehmbar), not visible (sichtbar) in the commonly 
accepted meaning. Luther knows only one Church, the congre- 
gation of believers. The true nature of the Church cannot be 
established empirically, but it is and remains an article of faith. 
And of this congregation he states that it is both invisible and 


perceptible. This was his position in his treatise Against the 
Heavenly Prophets: 
Whoever would find Christ must first find the Church. He dare 
not trust in Himself nor build his own bridge into heaven 
through his reason, but must go to the Church, visit it, and 
ask it. For outside this Christian Church there is no truth, no 
help, no salvation. (St. Louis, V:963.) 


Luther suggests two standards by which to find the Church: 
faith and love. In his treatise De servo arbitrio Luther states: 
I call them [the canonized saints} holy and consider them as 
such, and I give them the name of the Church of God according 
to the rules of love, not according to the norm of faith. Love 
always thinks the best of everyone. It is not suspicious, believes 
everything, and assumes the best of his neighbor. Love therefore 
calls every baptized person holy. No harm is done if love makes 
a mistake. It is the very nature of love to be deceived, since it 
is exposed to the use and misuse of all... . Faith, however, does 
not call anyone a holy person unless divine judgment itself has 
declared them so, since it is the very essence of faith not to be 
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deceived. Therefore according to the law of love we view all 
professing Christians as holy, but dare not declare another holy 
according to the law of faith as though it were an article of faith, 
as when the Pope places himself into the seat of God and 
canonizes his saints. (St. Louis, XVIII: 1739.) 


Commenting on John 10:14, Luther states that the saints are 
painted and sculptured in such a way that only Christ can know 
them. They constitute a spiritual congregation which hears the 
Shepherd’s voice. Externally they can be identified by the use of 
the Word and the Sacrament. Internally they are known only 
to Christ (absconditi sancti). As Paul Althaus points out, the 
Christian in reliance upon Christ’s promise does not look with 
skepticism upon the individual, but with full reliance upon the 
Word of God and its power and considers all those called by 
the Word as the congregation of the Lord. This reliance upon the 
Word which calls men and also creates trust and faith in the reality 
of the congregation assures also me when I question the reality of 
the Church. (Communio Sanctorum, p.92.) 

Luther’s view of the Church within his central theological 
orientation accounts for his intensive love for the Holy Christian 
Church. Wilhelm Walther points out that Luther’s love for the 
Church is so great and so intense that he cannot fail to look for 
the Church everywhere and to rejoice jubilantly wherever he meets 
the Church. This love so sharpens his vision that he finds the 
Church even in the dreary desert sand of the Roman Catholic 
Church, whose deplorable condition he saw so clearly and chastised 
so severely. Nor can Luther keep silence when he has found the 
Church, for his membership in her makes him so happy that even 
in the greatest misfortune he can sing: 

Sie ist mir lieb, die werte Magd, 

Und kann ihr’ nicht vergessen. 

Lob, Ehr und Zucht man von ihr sagt, 
Sie hat mein Herz besessen. 

Ich bin ihr hold. Und wenn ich sollt’ 
Gross Ungliick han —da liegt nichts an, 
Sie will mich des ergoetzen 

Mit ihrer Lieb’ und Treu an mir, 

Die sie zu mir will setzen, 

Und tun all mein Begier. 
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(Cp. Theodore Engelder, Synodical Essay, Der Lutheraner, 1935, 
pp: 257, 273, 289.) It is impossible to shower such love upon 
a Platonic idea. The wna sancta ecclesia, communio sanctorum, is 
for Luther and all Christians a true reality. (Cp. Timothy Dwight, 
“I love Thy Kingdom, Lord,” Lutheran Hymnal, No. 462.) 


Ill 


Lutheran theologians have not always retained Luther's deep 
insights, but some have presented the doctrine in such a way that 
the terms “visible” and “invisible” were placed into a false antith- 
esis and the proper distinction of Law and Gospel was set aside. 
Currently this tendency seems to manifest itself chiefly in two 
directions. 

There is, first, a tendency to externalize the Church and to fail 
to distinguish between the Church in the proper sense and the 
Church in an improper, or figurative, sense, and to ascribe to the 
so-called visible Church functions which lie in the realm of the Law. 

This trend perpetuates the Melanchthonian tradition. Melanch- 
thon’s humanistic and ethical interest prompted him to place undue 
emphasis on the external form of the Church. He believed that 
an organization functioning through the proper offices is necessary 
to discipline the Christians. Melanchthon furthermore viewed the 
visible Church (“our churches”) as the standard-bearer of the true 
doctrine. As a result he conceived of the Church as a figure con- 
sisting of two concentric circles, the outer circle as the Church with 
its specific offices to teach and to discipline the congregation, and 
the inner circle as the communio sanctorum. In doing so Melanch- 
thon failed to maintain the distinction formerly made by him, be- 
tween ecclesia proprie dicta and largiter dicta. In his last edition 
of the Locét (1559) he states that when we speak of the Church, 
we must think of the called, who constitute the visible Church. 
The visible Church became for him the real Church, since it con- 
trolled the practical life of the Christian. 

These Melanchthonian principles were revived during the middle 
of the last century in German Lutheranism, particularly by Wil- 
helm Loehe, who saw the Church in two concentric circles: the 
body of the called and the body of the elect, the invisible Church 
surrounded and supported by the visible Church. He held that the 
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function of the visible Church is to preserve purity of doctrine and 
to establish a correct basis for true ethics. Some Lutherans have 
gone so far as to insist that membership in the invisible Church 
requires membership in the “true visible Church,” since outside 
her pale there is no salvation. 

In present ecclesiastical, or dogmatical, usage the term “Church” 
usually denotes the Church in an improper, or figurative, sense: 
the total number of professing Christians united in a common con- 
fession and in external fellowship to proclaim the Gospel. 

Since its early history The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
has placed so great an emphasis on the local congregation that the 
local congregation is liable to become an ecclesia mixta and no 
longer to be viewed as a corpus mixtum. To clarify we may ask 
several test questions. One is, who administers the means of grace 
in the local congregation: the voting members, the communicant 
members, or the group which Luther calls “Herr Omnes,” the total 
number of believers? Another, is the local congregation our spir- 
itual mother? A third, is membership in the local congregation 
an indispensable cause of salvation? A fourth, on whom do we 
shower our love: on the local congregation as a corpus mixtum 
or upon the holy Christian Church? Or do we transfer this loyalty 
to an association of congregations? 

In order to meet the tremendous responsibility of fulfilling the 
Savior’s great mission command, it seems only natural to look to 
a visible organization, a humanly devised system of offices, an ex- 
ternalized program of church activity. This attitude involves the 
danger that a synodical organization becomes predominant in our 
thinking and that we so externalize the Church as to approach it 
primarily from the institutional, statistical, and organizational point 
of view. So much emphasis is placed on the organization as such 
that our efforts are directed largely toward perfecting the organ- 
ization, and that in this endeavor we become indifferent to purity 
of doctrine and seek human devices for building the Church. A con- 
comitant danger is the mixing of Law and Gospel, inasmuch as 
the support of Synod and the participation in the Church’s activity 
so absorbs our attention that the “and” in the phrase “justification 
and sanctification” becomes fatal. In the end we pay only lip service 
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to the wma sancta and center our real attention on the visible 
organization of our “beloved Synod.” 

The second danger which confronts Lutheran theologians is to 
spiritualize the concept of the Church to such a degree as to lose 
sight of the Church in its “improper sense.” This trend can be 
traced to the Lutheran dogmaticians of the 17th century. The 
sharp antithesis between the visible and the invisible Church is 
not originally Lutheran, but came into Lutheran theology as a result 
of the controversy with Rome and Calvinism. Andrada defended 
the canons and decrees of the Council of Trent, and Martin Chem- 
nitz in his Examen refuted Andrada. Robert Bellarmine, in turn, 
defended Rome’s position against Chemnitz in his four-volume 
Disputationes. John Gerhard in his famous Loci replied to this 
Roman theologian, and quite naturally he had to adapt himself 
to a methodology and terminology which his opponent understood. 
This development had significant bearing on the doctrine of the 
Church. In opposition to a false antithesis of visible and invisible 
Church, the emphasis shifted from the “true Church” (wma sancta) 
to the “pure Church,” the visible Church of the true Gospel, in 
contrast to heterodox churches. The esse of the pure Church be- 
came so predominant that gradually the attributes of the wna sancta 
were ascribed to the true visible Church. 


This ecclesiological thinking manifests itself in various forms. 
In the first place, so strong an emphasis is placed on Recht- 
glaeubigkeit rather than on Recht glaeubigkeit that one may 
lapse into Lehr gerechtigkeit, which is just as dangerous as 
W erk gerechtigkeit. Second, the attribute of invisibility is made 
so unequivocal as to render any manifestation of the Church per- 
ceptible to believers and unbelievers impossible. The Savior’s 
sacerdotal prayer (John 17:20) is said to be exclusively eschat- 
ological. True, indeed, the Savior prays for the inner unity of 
Christians, not for an organizational unity. But it is a unity which 
the world is to behold. Though Christ does not explicitly refer 
to the unity of love, as St. John does in his First Epistle, He speaks 
of it as one similar to that of the Father and the Son. As the 
Father and the Son exist for each other, so Christians must live 
for one another in a union of love (John 13:34; 15:12). Each 
one must see in the other a member of the body of Christ. Faith 
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is invisible and the unity is invisible, but it manifests itself in 
mutual love (John 13:35). The Savior’s statement “That they 
may be in Us” is equivalent to the statement “That they may be 
one.” The Church is “one” because it is no longer of the world, 
but is now of the Father and the Son, a reality which takes place 
in the proclamation of the Word. The purpose of this unity is 
that the world should believe. The unity must manifest itself — 
not at the end of history — but throughout the New Testament 
period. 

In the third place, the false antithesis of visible and invisible leads 
to an unscriptural isolationism and to a legalistic separatism. It so 
fosters the “small flock” complex that it closes one’s eyes to the 
glorious world-embracing vision of the New Testament in Is. 60:3 ff. 
It leaves little room for a full appreciation of the doctrine of the 
universal priesthood of believers. This rich doctrine implies not 
only that we need no intermediary between us and God, but also 
that as priests we share each other’s burden, joys, and successes, 
resulting in a true fellowship between all Christians. In his com- 
ments on Jacob’s ladder, Luther points out that the Church is 
wherever the Word is proclaimed, be it in Turkey, in the Papacy, 


or even in hell. We participate in the sorrows and the triumphs 
of all other Christians wherever they may be. Equally important, 
we seek to help our fellow Christians wherever they are in a true 
fellowship of love. And love will find ample opportunity to serve 
the brother in faith without in any way violating Scriptural prin- 
ciples. And we in turn shall be blessed by the labors of love of 
our fellow Christians, whatever they are. 


It is imperative that in the proper distinction between Law and 
Gospel we maintain that the preaching of the Gospel is both the 
efficient cause of the life of the Church and the resultant manifes- 
tation of the life of the Church. The more clearly we see the dis- 
tinction between the Law and the Gospel — the particularly bril- 
liant light of the Reformation — the more shall we appreciate and 
love the holy Christian Church, the communion of saints. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





The Covenant of Blood 


By PAUL G. BRETSCHER 
(Concluded) 


V 
THE BLOOD OF THE PASSOVER 


The ceremonial and spiritual climax of the Old Testament 
religion was the Feast of the Passover; in the New Testament it is 
the Lord’s Supper. In these two feasts, especially as the one merges 
into the other, the covenant of blood is revealed in its fullest clarity 
and beauty. The words that Jesus spoke that Passover night in the 
Upper Room, “This is My blood of the new Testament,” are the 
simple key which confirms and summarizes the unity of the testa- 
ments in the covenant of blood. If this cup is the blood of Jesus 
Christ in the mew testament, then there is or has been also a blood 
of the old testament. Now, however, the ew fulfills the old 
and abolishes it. With the flow of the New Testament blood of 
Christ, the Old Testament flow of the blood of animals must 
cease forever. 

It was the Old Testament Passover which Jesus was celebrating 
for the last time with His disciples in the Upper Room at Jerusalem. 
The feast had been instituted by God Himself, to be kept through- 
out the ages of Israel forever, a memorial of the mighty and 
gracious deliverance of God’s people from the bondage of Egypt. 
If it became Jesus, though He was Himself without sin, to 
fulfill all righteousness for the sake of sinners, then this feast 
also He must keep, as He does with joy. Peter and John made 
all the arrangements. They secured the Upper Room as a place 
where Jesus in company with His disciples might keep the feast. 
They secured the lamb without blemish and had it sacrified at the 
Temple. They struck the blood with hyssop on the frame and 
lintel of the door. The lamb was roasted with fire according to 
God’s command, roasted whole, and brought for the meal — 
together with the unleavened bread, the spiced sauce into which 
to dip the meat, and the wine, which was a basic part of every meal. 
During the eating of this Passover meal, whose significance both 
He and His disciples understand, Jesus institutes that New Testa- 
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ment feast which is to remain the precious heritage of the Church 
“till He come.” The disciples have been eating the body of the 
lamb they had sacrificed. Yet Jesus now offers them the bread, 
saying, “Take, eat, this is MY body, which is given for you.” The 
disciples are very conscious of the central significance of the blood 
of the lamb, which is painted on the doorframe of the house. 
Yet Jesus now takes the cup of wine, offers it to them, and says: 
“Drink ye all of it. This is MY blood of the New Testament, 
which is shed for many, for the remission of sins. This do in 
remembrance of ME.” 


A number of interesting parallels can be drawn between the 
Old Testament feast and that of the New. 


1. Each is instituted at the command of God. See Ex. 12:1 ff: 
“The Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron .. . saying. . . . Ye shall 
keep it . . . throughout your generations.” Also 1 Cor. 11:23 ff.: 
“The Lord Jesus ... said... . This do... .” 

2. Each feast involves the sacrifice of a lamb. In the Old Testa- 


ment, see Ex.12:27: “It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s passover” 
(also Ex. 34:24; 23:18; Num.9:7). In the New Testament note 


especially 1 Cor.5:7: “For even Christ, our Passover [i.e., Passover 
Lamb], is sacrificed for us.” Also the words “given” and “shed” 
in the institution of the Lord’s Supper indicate a sacrifice. 


3. In each feast the sacrifice consists in a lamb without blemish. 
Thus Ex.12:5: “Your lamb shall be without blemish.” In the 
New Testament see 1 Peter 1:19: “Ye are ... redeemed .. . with 
the precious blood of Christ as of a Lamb without blemish and 
without spot.” Also Heb.4:15: “. . . yet without sin.” The Old 
Testament lamb, being physically perfect, has no reason to die. 
Christ, our Lamb, is without sin and therefore not subject to death, 
for death is the wages of sin. 

4. In each feast no bone of the sacrifice is broken. Thus Ex. 
12:46: “... neither shall ye break a bone thereof.” In the New 
Testament see John 19:33-36: 

But when they came to Jesus and saw that He was dead already, 

they brake not His legs . . . that the Scripture should be fulfilled, 

A bone of Him shall not be broken. 
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Here John sees in Jesus again “the Lamb of God,” the Fulfillment 
of the sacrifice of the Old Testament Passover lamb. 

5. In both feasts, it is by eating the flesh of the sacrifice that the 
individual participates in the sacrifice and receives personally its 
benefits. Thus Ex. 12:47: “All the congregation of Israel shall 
keep it.” See also 1 Cor. 10:18: “Behold Israel after the flesh, are 
not they which eat of the sacrifices partakers of the altar?” In the 
New Testament feast see the words of Jesus: “Take eat, this is 
My body, which is given for you.” 

6. In each feast the blood that is shed in death is highly central 
and significant. In the Old Testament the blood of the lamb is 
to be struck with hyssop against the doorposts and lintel of the 
house in which the feast is eaten (Ex. 12:7,22). Old Testament 
Law, as we have seen, prohibits the eating of blood (Gen.9:4; 
Lev. 17:10-14). In the New Testament, however, the blood be- 
comes a part of the feast: “Take, drink ye all of it; this is My blood 
of the New Testament.” The very suggestion that the blood of this 
new sacrifice is to be drunk indicates again that the covenant of 
blood has reached its fulfillment. The reverence for all blood, so 
soundly inculcated in the Old Testament, is now superseded forever 
by the higher reverence for the one blood of Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God. The command of the church council at Jerusalem to the 
Gentile churches to abstain from things strangled and from blood 
was given for the sake of the conscience of the Jews, as is explained 
in Acts 15:20, 21: 

... that they abstain from . . . things strangled, and from blood. 

For Moses of old time hath in every city them that preach him, 

being read in the synagogs every Sabbath day. 

7. To each feast God attaches His promise. Thus Ex. 12:13: 

... when I see the blood, I will pass over you, and the plague 

shall not be upon you to destroy you when I smite the land of 

Egypt. (See also v. 23.) 


To the Passover command God therefore attaches the promise to 
spare His people the plague of the death of the first-born, which 
He will visit upon the Egyptians. There are certain implications 
which we must not fail to see. It is apparent that in the judgment 
of God the people of Israel deserve death and destruction fully as: 
much as did the Egyptians. Otherwise why is a sacrifice necessary 
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to spare them? The very pouring out of the life of the lamb into 
death, as always in the scheme of sacrifices, implies an atonement, 
the death of an animal for the death of man. Thus the Passover 
testifies to the powerful truth that man is a sinner and that the 
wages of sin is death. But the Passover is, above all, Gospel. The 
wrath of God falls, not on the man who deserves to die, but on 
the spotless lamb, and man is spared the destruction of God. 
Indirectly, therefore, the promise of forgiveness of sin and of God’s 
grace inheres in the Passover sacrifice. In the Lord’s Supper of the 
New Testament, forgiveness of sin is directly promised: “This is 
My blood, which is shed for you for the remission of sins.” 


8. Both the Passover and the Lord’s Supper are given to man 
as a memorial feast. The people of Israel are to celebrate the 
Passover annually to remind themselves of God’s wondrous de- 
liverance of their fathers from the bondage of Egypt — therefore 
of the power, and mercy, and faithfulness of the Lord. Thus 
Ex. 12:14, 24-27: 

And this day shall be unto you for a memorial; and ye shall keep 

it a feast to the Lord throughout your generations; ye shall keep it 

a feast by an ordinance forever. . . . 

It shall come to pass when your children shall say unto you, What 

mean ye by this service? 

That ye shall say, It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s Passover, who 

passed over the houses of the Children of Israel in Egypt when 

He smote the Egyptians and delivered our houses. 


The fact that the feast is to be kept year by year indicates again 
that the significance of the sacrifice of the lamb runs far deeper 
than just the one passing event of deliverance from Egypt. This is 
the blood of God's covenant of grace with His people for all their 
generations — by which blood they may always be assured of God's 
continued mercy and forgiveness as well as of His faithfulness, by 
which He will never desert them, even when they turn against Him, 
but will surely bring to pass the fulfillment of His covenant of 
redemption. It is interesting to observe how often in the Old 
Testament reference is made to the mighty manifestation of God's 
grace to His people in the Exodus. Throughout the history of 
Israel this is the great historical event on which faith in Jehovah 
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stands secure and to which in every tribulation memory returns for 
comfort and assurance of continued pardon and deliverance. 

The New Testament Passover is also a memorial feast — no 
longer of deliverance from Egypt, however, but of Jesus Christ, 
who by His death is “the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world.” Thus 1 Cor. 11:25, 26: 

This cup is the new testament in My blood; this do ye, as oft as 

ye drink it, in remembrance of Me. 

For as often as yet eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do shew 

the Lord’s death till He come. 

We, then, today, as we eat the body of Christ in the Lord’s Supper 
and drink His blood, are to do so in remembrance of His death. 
The very fact that we eat His body is our guarantee that He really 
did die, just as the eating of the roasted Old Testament lamb was 
clear and obvious proof that the lamb had really shed its blood 
in death. Furthermore, our eating and drinking in this feast tells 
us that Christ died as a sacrifice — was not simply slaughtered as 
animals are slaughtered for meat, but died willingly and for a pur- 
pose, namely, for the remission of our sins, as the Substitute for 
our death. Finally, each communicant in that sacrifice, each person 
who eats and drinks thereof, has the positive assurance from God: 
“It is for you that He died, for your salvation and for your victory 
over death. For by such eating and drinking you become a par- 
ticipant in His sacrifice.” He actually died; He died as a sacrifice; 
He died for me! All this is my personal assurance from God 
when I eat and drink in remembrance of Christ, showing the Lord’s 
death till He come. 


9. The ninth parallel between the Old and the New Testament 
Passover concerns the necessity of faith. Though the word “faith” 
is not mentioned in the account of the institution of the Passover, 
it is clearly implied. See, for instance, Ex. 12:27, 28: 

And the people bowed the head and worshiped. And the Children 

of Israel went away and did as the Lord had commanded Moses 

and Aaron, so did they. 

Compare also Ex.4:31: And the people believed... . 


The very obedience tells us that they believed. How easy it might 
have been to ridicule this strange command of God, to despise the 
blood and call it silly superstition to believe that blood on the door 
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would keep death out of the house! How wise might have been 
the wisdom of men who regarded it as impossible that in one 
single night, without warning, the first-born of all Egyptians, both 
men and cattle, and only the first-born, should be singled out for 
death! Yet Israel yielded to no such doubts. They took seriously 
both the threats of God and His promises. In humility they 
obeyed — and by the obedience of faith they were spared. The 
importance of faith in this event is recognized by the writer to the 
Hebrews, who comments (11:28): 

Through faith he {Moses} kept the Passover and the sprinkling 

of blood, lest He that destroyed the first-born should touch them. 


Contrast the reaction of many in the days of Hezekiah. When the 
king reinstituted the Passover, neglected for decades, they “laughed 
the messengers to scorn and mocked them” (2 Chron. 30:10) 
because they thought the whole thing silly and unnecessary — 
because they did not believe. 

So also in the New Testament a true spirit of humility, repent- 
ance, and faith is necessary to keep properly the Lord’s Supper. 
Thus Paul warns: “Let a man examine himself, and so let him 
eat of that bread and drink of that cup” (1 Cor. 11:28). He who 
eats and drinks lightly, carelessly, as if he were performing a re- 
ligious work, as if he were giving something to God instead of 
receiving from God the most precious gifts and promises — that 
person brings upon himself a curse. He is “guilty of the body and 
blood of the Lord” and “eats and drinks damnation to himself, 
not discerning the Lord’s body” (1 Cor. 11:27,29), which body is 
discernible only to faith. He treads under foot the Son of God, 
counts the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified an 
unholy thing, and despises the Spirit of grace (Heb. 10:29). Also 
in the Old Testament the wrath of God is turned against all routine, 
proud, faith-less observance of His ceremonial feasts. Thus Is. 1:14: 

Your appointed feasts (including the Passover) My soul hateth. 

They are a trouble to Me. I am weary to bear them... . 


10. The tenth comparison between the Passover of the Old 
Testament and the Lord’s Supper of the New is rather a contrast, 
a contrast of values. The account of the institution of the Passover 
makes it clear that the blood of the lamb on the doorposts has no 
actual, intrinsic value. It is not a superstitious blood, which, because 
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it is blood, has some magic power to drive away the spirits of 
destruction. Rather the blood is called a “token.” “The blood 
shall be to you for a token upon the houses where ye are” 
(Ex. 12:13). Thus the blood of the lamb has power to spare the 
lives of men, not because it is blood, but only because of God's 
command and promise. It has the power because God says it has 
such power. It is the covenant blood, the token of God’s promise 
of grace. Because it is only a token, no one lamb is sufficient for 
this sacrifice. So many lambs must be slain that all Israel may eat 
and that the blood may be on every door. 2,000 bullocks and 
17,000 sheep were involved in the sacrifices of Hezekiah’s Passover 
(2 Chron. 30:24). Year after year the slaughter must continue, for 
the blood is a token of a price to come; it is not itself the redemp- 
tory price for freedom from the sin and death of man. (See Heb. 
10:1, 2.) 

How infinitely more precious, then, is the blood of the New 
Testament Passover! This is the blood of the Son of God, the 
blood of the New Testament, “which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins” (Matt. 26:28); not for a few, and not requiring 
to be shed again and again, but the one Sacrifice for all the sin of 
all the world. This is the blood of the Lamb of God that takes 
away the sin of the world. The blood of the Old Testament lamb 
is a token of God’s covenant. The blood of the Lamb of God is 
the covenant, so that Jesus can rightly say, not “This betokens the 
new testament in My blood,” but “This zs the new testament.” 
This cup is My blood, and this blood is the new testament, no 
longer a sign of grace and forgiveness, but the forgiveness, salva- 
tion, and victory itself! 

11. The final comparison between the Passover and the Lord’s 
Supper concerns their exclusiveness. Exodus 12 makes it clear that 
the Passover is not for everybody. See vv. 43-45: 

... there shall no stranger eat thereof. But every man’s servant 

that is bought for money, when thou hast circumcised him, then 

shall he eat thereof. A foreigner and an hired servant shall not 
eat thereof. . . . No uncircumcised person shall eat thereof. 


The Passover feast is given exclusively to God’s covenant people. 
Also non-Israelites, in fact, anyone who desires to enter that cov- 
enant, must do so through the rite of circumcision. 
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So also the Lord’s Supper belongs to God’s people only, to the 
Christian Church, to the one body in Christ. See 1 Cor. 10:17: 
We, being many, are one bread and one body; for we are all 

partakers of that one bread. 


Those who do partake of this meal to the glory of the one true God 
and Savior Jesus Christ dare not compromise the exclusiveness of 
this faith by participating in any other religious feast or fellowship. 
Thus 1 Cor. 10:20, 21: 
I would not that ye should have fellowship with devils. Ye cannot 
drink the cup of the Lord and the cup of devils. Ye cannot be 
partakers of the Lord’s table, and of the table of devils. 


Just as circumcision was a fundamental prerequisite for participa- 
tion in the Feast of the Passover, so is Baptism a necessity for those 
who would receive Holy Communion. Though this is not directly 
stated, yet it is implied in the passages above, for they are linked 
with the missionary command of Matthew 28: “Go and teach 
{make disciples of} all nations, [by] baptizing them... .” The 
Lord’s Supper is for Christians only; but the divinely ordained 
means of becoming a Christian is Christian Baptism. 

These are the major parallels between the Passover and the 
Lord’s Supper. Here again we see strikingly demonstrated how the 
New Testament grows out of the Old, sheds light on the Old, 
and is revealed already in the Old. For the religion of the Bible, 
Old Testament and New, is essentially one religion. And at the 
very heart of that one religion lies the concept of blood. 

One thought we must elaborate further in this discussion of the 
covenant of blood as revealed in the Passover and the Lord’s 
Supper. It is the significance of eating the flesh of the sacrifices. 
We have referred to this significance in point 5 above, but a few 
additional comments are pertinent here. The Passover was not the 
only sacrifice in the Old Testament blood religion which was eaten. 
Certain portions of certain sin and trespass offerings brought by 
the people were assigned for eating by the priests in the sanctuary 
(cf. Lev. 6:26, 29, 30; 7:6-9). The detailed regulations that gov- 
erned such eating are not important for our present purpose. It is 
clear, however, that the eating of the sacrifices by the priests was 
more than just a means of supplying their physical needs. It had 
real religious significance. On one occasion, when Aaron and his 
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sons burned the goat of a sin offering instead of eating it, Moses 
sternly reproved them saying (Lev. 10:16-20): 
Wherefore have ye not eaten the sin offering in the holy place, 
seeing it is most holy, and God hath given it to you to bear the 
iniquity of the congregation, to make atonement for them before 
the Lord? (See also Ex. 29:33.) 


Thus the eating of the offering by the priests is part of the ritual 
by which atonement is made for the people. 

The one offering, besides the Passover, which the common people 
themselves ate, was the peace offering. This was always a sacrifice 
of voluntary thanksgiving and praise to God for His blessings 
(Lev. 7:12, 16; 19:5). The person who brought the peace offering 
ordinarily killed the animal himself; the priest, however, burned 
the fat on the altar and received the shoulder and breast as his 
portion (Lev. 7:29-34). Then the offerer himself would eat the 
flesh, boiled (2 Chron. 35:13; Zech. 14:21), not roasted, as was 
the Passover lamb. Two clear laws governed such eating: (1) The 
meat must be eaten on the day it was offered (or, in the case of 
a vow, on the day following). Any meat left over beyond the 
limited time must be burned (Lev. 7:15-17). (2) No one morally 
or ceremonially unclean was permitted to eat the peace offering 
(Lev. 7:20, 21). That this eating also had religious significance is 
indicated indirectly in Lev. 7:18: 

If any of the flesh be eaten at all on the third day, i shall not be 

accepted, neither shall it be imputed unto him that offereth it. 

It shall be an abomination, and the soul that eateth of it shall bear 

his iniquity. (See also Deut. 15:20.) 


From this description we rightly infer that the peace offering when 
properly offered and eaten in faith is accepted by God, and forgive- 
ness is imputed to him who offered it and eats of it. 

The fullest significance of the eating is summarized in the words 
of St. Paul, in 1 Cor. 10:18: 

Behold Israel after the flesh. Are not they which eat of the 

sacrifices partakers {communicants} of the altar? 


Those who eat of the sacrifices are partakers of the altar. To eat 
the meat of the sacrificed lamb is to have the personal assurance 
that the lamb died vicariously for him that eats of it. Thus the 
Passover meal was God’s personal and individual message of grace 
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to everyone who ate thereof. And thus in the New Testament, 
the eating of the Sacrifice gives to him who eats the highest 
individual assurance: “The Sacrifice was offered for me, for my 
sin — not for the world in general only, but for me in particular. 
By my eating the forgiveness merited by Christ becomes mine.” 

This has important implications for the doctrine of the Real 
Presence. A Lord’s Supper in which the body and blood of the 
Sacrifice are not truly eaten and drunk has no sacramental sig- 
nificance whatever. It just isn’t the Lord’s Supper. It loses every 
bit of personal comfort and assurance that Christ wants to give 
to the sinner in this meal. It is as though a Jew would become 
offended at the bloodiness of the sacrifice of the Passover lamb and 
say: “I will eat bread, and let the bread represent the’ lamb.” 
He would be guilty of rejecting God’s covenant; for without the 
death of the lamb there is no sacrifice; and without the eating 
of the sacrifice there is no assurance for anyone that the sacrifice 
is his forgiveness and salvation. So also in the Lord’s Supper. 
Substitutes, symbols, naked bread and wine will not do. Either we 
eat the real body of the real Sacrifice and drink the very blood that 
was shed for us — impossible as it may be to explain — or we may 
as well not eat and drink at all. For if we do not eat of the very 
Sacrifice, we make a farce of the Sacrament. 

The argument of the Reformed that the body of Christ is local- 
ized in heaven and therefore cannot be truly present is here shown 
to be beside the point. We eat the body which is “given,” 
“broken,” that is, the body that has died. We drink the blood that 
is “shed,” and the very shedding of blood means death. In the 
Sacrament we proclaim the death of the Lord Jesus until 
He come. It is the body and blood of the Lamb of God, our 
Passover, who is sacrificed for us, that we eat and drink in this 
Supper, and sacrifice means death. Here in the death of Christ lies 
His greatest glory and our eternal hope. This observation does not, 
of course, diminish the mystery. If it does anything at all, it adds 
to it: for we must recognize always that the dead Christ and the 
living Christ are one, inseparably and unchangeably one. Yet in 
the Sacrament the entire concentration of our attention is in His 
death for our sin, in the covenant (testament) of His blood. 
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To human reason all this is a fearful mystery. But to a simple, 
childlike faith it is a sublime mystery, a thing of surpassing comfort 
and of deepest joy. 

This is the covenant of blood, one of the great themes that rings 
like a mighty chorus of glorious and harmonious music throughout 
Holy Scripture. God grant that this music of salvation through the 
blood may well up in our hearts more and more until we eat that 
new feast with Christ in our Father’s kingdom. 

New Orleans, La. 
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SAINT MARK THE EVANGELIST’S DAY 


April 25, 1954 EPHESIANS 4:7-16 


{Mark (full name: John Mark) was not one of the twelve Apostles. 
He is known rather for his association with Peter and Paul and for the 
second Gospel, which bears his name. Not so well known is the fact that 
Mark was very likely brought to the Savior by Peter, who calls Mark his 
“son” (1 Peter 5:13), and that it was at his house that the disciples were 
gathered when Peter was released from prison by an angel and came to 
them (Acts 12:5-17). Mark was the cousin of Barnabas (RSV, Col. 4:10) 
and went with Barnabas and Paul from Jerusalem to Antioch in Syria 
(Acts 12:25). These three, Paul, Barnabas, and Mark, also set out to- 
gether on Paul’s first missionary journey (Acts 13:1-5). But for some 
reason Mark turned back at Perga in Asia Minor. The reason must have 
been more than a slight misunderstanding, because Paul later refused to 
take Mark along on the second missionary journey (Acts 15:38). Instead, 
Mark and Barnabas went to Cyprus on a missionary journey of their own. 
There we lose sight of Mark for about 10 years. Next we hear of him in 
Rome, with Paul again (Col.4:10; Philem.24). Apparently there was 
a complete reconciliation between Mark and Paul. In fact, the two men 
drew so close together that Paul later called for Mark by name during his 
second imprisonment (2 Tim. 4:11). As for the rest of his life, tradition 
tells us that Mark founded the church in Alexandria, Egypt, and that he met 
a martyr’s death there. It is said that his bones were removed to Venice, 
Italy, and there put into the Cathedral of St. Mark.} 


The Church has set aside April 25 in its calendar as the day 
on which to set forth the memory of St. Mark, that we may follow 
his faith and good works (Augsburg Confession, Article XXI). 
As we review his life, the one feature which perhaps stands out 
in sharpest relief is his spiritual growth from the time of his con- 
version to the time when he took his place among the Evangelists 
to give us one of the only four accounts we have of the life and 
work of our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, and finally to his death 
by martyrdom. The Epistle for today is from the pen of St. Paul, 
who knew Mark very intimately. It is highly appropriate for this 
day, because it speaks of spiritual life and growth. 
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GROWING UP SPIRITUALLY 
I 
Spiritual Life and Growth Is God’s Work in Us 


St. Mark was not always a faithful follower of the Lord. He 
was once not a saint, but a lost and condemned sinner. It has been 
said that every saint has a “past” and that every sinner has 
a “future.” The grace of God, which brings salvation (2 Tim. 
2:11), kindled the flame of saving faith also in the heart of John 
Mark. Apparently he was won for the Savior by the efforts of 
Peter (1 Peter 5:13), but it was God who did the converting. It 
was God’s gift of grace, “the gift of Christ,’ which made and kept 
Mark a child of God (Eph. 4:7). An evangelist is a gift of 
God (v.11). 

Indeed, after he became a child of God, Mark still had his 
moments of sinful weakness. There is some reason to believe that 
he was the unnamed young man who took to his heels in flight in 
Gethsemane (Mark 14: 51,52). And then, years later, there was 
his failure to continue with Paul and Barnabas on the first mis- 
sionary journey. In view of Paul’s judgment (Acts 15:38), this 
may be set down as the result of sinful weakness on the part of 
Mark. But the grace of God turned his weakness into such strength 
that still later we see him doing what he could for Paul, the prisoner 
in Rome, and finally suffering a martyr’s death for the Christ! 

Application: No Christian is a self-made man. He is a new 
creation of God in Christ Jesus, our crucified, resurrected, and 
ascended Lord (2 Cor.5:17). “By the grace of God I am what 
I am” (1 Cor. 15:10). That very thought is comforting and 
strengthening and should keep us both humble and thankful! 


II 
Spiritual Growth Leads to Spiritual Maturity 


Both Peter and Paul, close companions and co-workers of Mark, 
were not satisfied to see growth in spiritual things level off or come 
to a halt. 1 Peter 2:2: “As newborn babes, desire the sincere milk 
of the Word, that ye may grow thereby!” Eph. 4:14, 15: “That we 
henceforth be no more children... but... may grow up into Him 
in all things, which is the Head, even Christ!” See also Heb. 5:14: 
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“Strong meat belongeth to them that are of full age, even those 
who by reason of use have their senses exercised to discern both 
good and evil.” 

A normal person does not remain a child all his life. It is to be 
feared, however, that in spiritual matters many never do “grow up.” 
They halt at about the confirmation-age level. And when in later 
years they come face to face with larger spiritual problem situa- 
tions, they become confused, like children suddenly projected into 
an adult world. They take to their heels when Christ or His Church 
seems to be in trouble. Like some of the disciples of old, they walk 
no more with the Savior (John 6:66). Like Mark, they turn back 
when they come to their Perga and have a taste of the rigors of 
the way. 

Application: Like Mark, we need to go further, to grow up to 
spiritual maturity. He established a “fine record as missionary and 
evangelist” (Reed). He risked adverse public opinion and possible 
danger to stand by St. Paul in a Roman prison. In other ways also 
he labored faithfully for the Gospel, proving himself to be spirit- 
ually a man, a good soldier of Jesus Christ. Let us not fail to pray 
God for the grace and strength to “grow up into . . . Christ!” — that 
we “henceforth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried 
about with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cun- 
ning craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive” (Eph. 4:14). 
“Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be strong!” 
(1 Cor. 16:13.) 

III 


Spiritual Growth Is Reflected in Christian Life 


Shakespeare has one of his characters say: “They do not love 
that do not show their love.” That applies here also. Growth in 
love to God, faith in the Savior, and knowledge and understand- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures lets itself be seen. Paul speaks of that 
at greater length in the verses following the text (17-32). But it 
is also included in the picture of the Church in the text: each part 
contributes to the whole according to ability. 


Application: “Just as the human body increases in stature and 
strength in the measure that its members function properly, so also 
the body of Christ will thrive ‘according to the effectual working 
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of every part’ (v.16). The Church is not to be a loosely con- 
stituted organism, but one ‘fitly joined together and compacted by 
that which every joint supplieth.’ Not only the pastors, but the 
laymen as well are to build the Church (Eph. 2:10). “To this end 
Christ would bring every Christian to a realization and fruitful 
exercise of his particular gifts” (Concordia Pulpit, 1934, p. 283). 
Cf. also the text, vv. 12,13: the goal to strive for. Amen. 


A PRAYER FOR THE DAY 


Almighty God, by whose power and Spirit sinners are made 
saints and the weak made to grow strong in faith and love, we 
beseech Thee of Thy mercy to give us grace, that as Thy children 
we be not tossed to and fro, and carried about with every wind of 
doctrine, but may grow up into Him in all things, which is the 
Head, even Christ; through the same, Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our 
Lord, who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost, ever 
one God, world without end. 


Pitcairn, Pa. LUTHER POELLOT 


Outhnes on Hannover Epistles 3 


JUDICA COLOSSIANS 2:6-15 


Are you spoiling? You cannot tell what I mean by that ques- 
tion. Apples in a basket may appear just as you do this morning, 
neatly arranged, and yet there may be among them a slow rot 
spoiling all. 

Soldiers may be in rank just as you are this morning, neatly 
arranged, and yet be on the way to spoil the enemy. 

This text, in the King James version, uses the word spoil in 
both senses (v. 8, v.15). 


SPOILING CHRISTIANS 


You are spoiling Christians Not being spoiled, God grant, 
but spoiling! * 


1 This cannot wait until after Easter. If there is present now within you the 
weakness that will cause the attendance of worshipers to decay after Easter, now 
is the time to cull it. Basketed in the midst of Lent, the message of Judica Sun- 
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In his Letter to the Colossians St. Paul wrote against those who 
taught that Christians were not complete in Christ. In our day's 
religious atmosphere, cautious of doing too much, his message re- 
minds us that Christ must be complete in the Christian. We can 
be spoiled by failing to heed either of his warnings. 


The message of this text then cries out 


I 
Don’t Be Spoiled Christians 


A. By adding requirements for the Christian’s salvation vv. 8-10. 
The Colossian heresy claimed to be a philosophy of higher value 
and truth than Christianity; it insisted on certain ceremonial laws; 
it exaggerated the powers of angels as intermediaries; it advocated 


ascetic rules. 

Forms of this heresy in our day make sins of things that the law 
does not condemn or require deeds for a salvation God gives to 
believers without works. 

An artist would resent an amateur’s attempt to add new or dif- 
ferent colors to his masterpiece. All additions to the masterpiece 
of salvation (v.8) are not after the true artist, Christ. We are 
completely saved in Him (v.10). 

A sculptor would insist that no whittler take jackknife in hand 
to improve his statue. So Christ (v.11). The artist Christ, by His 
circumcision and active obedience, has carved out the new man. 
Jesus is the Master Artist — a carving made without hands, yet we 
are perfect! 

Even more indignant would be the artist who sees the statue 
itself take chisel in hand to make changes in his figure. Permit no 
other, not even yourself, to spoil the beauty of your salvation or to 
make of you a spoiled Christian. 


day comes to us, “Judge me, O God!” “Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead 
me!” (Cf. Gradual.) The Collect: “We beseech Thee, Almighty God, merci- 
fully to look upon Thy people, that by Thy great goodness they may be governed 
and preserved evermore both in body and soul.” 

We dare not sit passively to watch our Lord’s passion, thinking to rise to 
action after He shall rise. “Now is Christ risen!” Now the blood of Christ 
should purge our consciences from dead works to serve the living God!” 
(Epistle. ) 
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What of your faith? Is it of the pure color of Christ’s shed 
blood, or have you added brush marks of your own? Are we 
carved by the power of Christ, or do we think that we are whit- 
tling at a great rate? Oh—ye are complete in Him! “Whoso- 
ever believeth... .” “If He speaks the truth, will ye not believe 
Him?” (Gospel. ) 

B. By subtracting from the accomplishments of Christ for our 
salvation (vv. 12-15). 

The Colossian heresy limited the greatness and authority of 
Christ and the sufficiency of His redemption. 

Today’s heresy is doubt, insecurity, gloom, worry in the Christian. 

The greatest compliment that can be paid an artist is that his 
figures fairly Jive! By Baptism you are buried and risen with Christ. 
The sin that killed you has been killed —you live! Before God 
you live! 

What of doubt then? To doubt your salvation is to say that 
Christ couldn’t quite make His characters live. This is the four- 
day heresy of the friends of Lazarus—and if it abides in your 
heart, lo! you are spoiling. 

You don’t feel so sure? You creature of the chisel and brush 
of the Great Artist! Who is he that condemneth? Who is the 
critic? 


Christ won a notable victory for you, nailing your guilt to His 
cross. We are invited to the triumphant celebration. Instead of 
wedding guests, shall we be skeletons at the feast? Could the Son 
of God merely think He was victorious? “Nay, but, O man, who 
art thou that repliest against God?” (Rom. 9:20.) 


The doubter, the worrier, the trembler takes his sin down from 
the Cross and places it in the way again. Then all is spoiled. Lord, 
we believe! Help Thou our unbelief! 


II 


But Be Spoiling Christians! 


“Only believe” is not all —it is “enough,” but not all — of the 
Christian life. Be a spoiling Christian — look to God who spoiled 
ptincipalities and powers (v.15). 
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A. By plundering temptation of the virtue it took from us.” 


Here we mean to strip, to sack, to plunder. God stripped the 
enemy of His power; now we should spoil the same enemy. More 
than a mere resistance to temptation. It must be a grasping of 
what Jowett has called “the privilege of temptation: we can sack 
it and transfer the wealth of its strength into the treasury of our 
own will.” * 

We must spoil the spoiler! That is the reaction to wv. 6,7. 


B. By abounding in the faith for more of the Jesus it has 
given us! (Cf. ch.1:27 and 2:2 in the original.) 


Now everything has been said except the most important: How 
shall we be unspoiled? How shall we spoil? 


The United States Public Health Service stated that food spoil- 
ing usually results from the flouting of two basic rules. The first: 
“Food handlers should have clean hands.” Bring your soiled 
hands, bring your doubting hearts, bring your unwilling wills to 
God who in Jesus will cleanse them, ground them, motivate them. 
He will stablish you in the faith. The unspoiled, clean hands of 
the Christian are the weapons that will despoil the enemy! The 
second rule is: “There must be no delay in properly storing food. 
Food stored promptly in an inexpensive icebox is less likely to 
spoil than food placed in the most elaborate refrigerator after 
a few hours’ exposure.” * 


Beloved, here the preventative, the strength! Now, with no 


2 The King James version: “having spoiled principalities and powers.” The 
participle has been rendered so from the time of the Vulgate, “a rendering” 
says the Pulpit Commentary, “which is not less a violation of St. Paul's usage 
than of grammatical rule.” See the same participle in ch. 3:9, and the noun 
in 2:11 — “put off,” “in putting off.” Here “having stripped.” Cf. Pulpit Com- 
mentary on the entire exegesis of this verse, which interprets principalities and 
powers in the sense of the holy angels, as also v. 10, and in the sense of show- 
ing Himself to be above all angels. 


3 “That is life’s true victory, not to ignore dangers, but to despoil them. 
It is possible to take the strength of a peril and enlist it in our own resources.” 
The Best of John Henry Jowett (Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1948), p. 152. 

Bishop Charles Henry Brent wrote, “It is quite inadequate to beat off temp- 
tation. We must spoil the strong man and possess ourselves of his goods. Free- 
dom in the life of temptation is achieved by meeting every enticement to sin 
with an upward rise toward virtue.” A Bishop Brent Day-Book (The Forward 
Movement, Cincinnati, 1949), p. 7. 


4 Time Magazine, July 27, 1953, p. 65. 
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delay, place yourself in Christ Jesus. “Abound in the faith as ye 
have been taught.” The simple means of grace— used now and 
faithfully — will preserve you blameless and send you out tri- 
umphing in Christ unspoiled and spoiling! “. . . with thanks- 
giving,” brethren! With thanksgiving! 
Alternate outline: 
THE COMPLETE CHRISTIAN 


I. Be Complete in Christ II. Let Christ Be Complete in You 


Silver Spring, Md. GEORGE W. HOYER 


PALM SUNDAY 
1 TimotTHy 1:12-17 


Christ entered Jerusalem on Palm Sunday in conscious fulfill- 
ment of Zechariah’s prophecy concerning the coming of Zion’s 
King. The wave of emotion sweeping over the great throng was 
based on false, misunderstood, ill-defined Messianic hopes and 
found expression in the chant of “Hosannah to the Son of David. 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord” (Matthew 21). 
The fickleness of the crowd is demonstrated on Good Friday. 
Palm Sunday is Passion Sunday —the gateway to Holy Week. 
Important for us all to see clearly Christ's purpose in His coming. 
This journey began when Jesus said: “Behold, we go up to Jeru- 
salem ...” (Luke 18:31-33). This text is a beautifully com- 
prehensive and appropriate statement for this day. On the basis 
of this text let every Christian say 


“WHEN I BEHOLD THE WONDROUS CROSS” 


I 


I Think of the Greatness of My Sin and Come to a Genuine 
Sorrow over My Sin 


A. V.15: “sinners, of whom I am chief.” Protos, public 
enemy number one, the first on a long list of other sinners, the 
worst specimen of the whole genus hamartolos, more evil, 
despicable, damnable than Pilate, or Herod, or whomever you may 
name. — V. 13: “blasphemer, persecutor, injurious.” Cf. Acts 8:1-3; 
9:1, 13,14; 1 Cor. 15:9; Gal. 1:13; Acts 26:11. 
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B. The experience of every Christian when he contemplates the 
cross. It is the most powerful reminder of the reality, enormity, 
and damnableness of sin. If sin were of small moment or ignored 
by an indulgent God, it is inconceivable that He would have sub- 
jected His beloved Son to the shame and torment of the Cross, 
Thus the Cross with terrific impact brings to the individual sinner 
the greatness of his own sins. Never mind the sins of others. It is 
my sins that concern me, burden, crush, condemn me, and drive 
me to despair. Cf. David: Ps. 32:3, 4; 51:3,4; the Publican: Luke 
18:13; Paul: Rom. 7:24; Luther: “Mea culpa!” Lutheran Hymnal: 
140:3, 4; 143:3; 153:3; 172:4. 

C. Genuine contrition. Profound sorrow over sin. Ps. 130:1-3; 
Luke 22:62. 

Transition: However, as I behold the wondrous Cross, I think 
not only of the greatness of my sin, but also and especially 


II 


I See the Amazing Grace of God in Christ Jesus and Cling 
to It in Firm Trust 


A. The grace of God is the diapason sounding through all of 
Paul’s preaching. 

1. It was responsible for the fact that “Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners” (v.15). Think of the sin of all the 
sinners in the world, sins against God and man, crimes and out- 
rages crying to high heaven (v.13). Yet (v.14): “The grace of 
our Lord was exceeding abundant.” Cf. Rom.5:20; Luther (Gala- 
tians, St. Louis, IX, 369): “Because Christ is the sacrifice for the 
sins of the whole world, He is no longer an innocent person with- 
out sin, no longer the Son of God, born of a virgin, but a sinner, 
who bears the sins of Paul, a blasphemer, persecutor, and violent 
man; of Peter, who denied Christ; of David, an adulterer and 
murderer, causing the Gentiles to blaspheme the Lord; in short, 
Christ has and bears in His body all sins of all men.” Compare 
and make use of such precious Gospel gems as the following: Titus 
2:11; Matt. 1:21; 20:28; Luke 19:10; John 3:17; 1 Cor. 15:3, 4; 
1 Tim. 2:5, 6. 

2. It converted Paul. V.13b: “I obtained mercy.” What a con- 
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version! He who hated Christ and His Church with consuming 
hatred and violence that knew no bounds became a humble Chris- 
tian. Because he had acted in sincere conviction that he was “doing 
God a service,” he had not sinned against the Holy Ghost (ignor- 
antly in unbelief”); therefore, his conversion possible. A “model” 
conversion (v.16): “for this cause I obtained mercy, that in me 
fist... .” Protos again. “If the number one sinner may become 
the number one saint, then, surely, I, too, may obtain mercy.” 


B. Thus the Cross of Christ preaches the purest Gospel. Through 
it the Holy Spirit leads me to faith. V.14: “faith . . . which is in 
Christ Jesus.” V.15: “Faithful saying and worthy of all accepta- 
tion.” Cf. John 3:14, 15; Gal. 2:20. 

Transition: The cross leads me to sincere sorrow over sin and to 
firm faith in the grace of God in Christ. This change produces 
a tremendous result in my life. When I behold the wondrous Cross 


Ill 


I Acknowledge My Holy Obligation to Christ to Devote Myself 
to Him in Undying Gratitude and Faithful Service 


A. Paul: “To me to live is Christ” (Phil. 1:21). Text, v. 14: 
“Love which is in Christ Jesus.” V.12: “I thank Christ Jesus our 
Lord.” V.17 is a beautiful doxology. See Paul’s Epistles for fre- 
quent expressions of adoring wonder and thankful praise of God’s 
grace in Christ. Compare Lenten hymns for scores of expressions 
of gratitude. 


B. V.12: “Who hath enabled me, for that He counted me faith- 
ful, putting me into the ministry” (diakonia). Cf. Rom. 1:14: 
“debtor.” 2 Cor.5:14,15,17. Luther, Expl. of II Art.: “I believe 
that Jesus Christ . . . has redeemed me . . . that I may be His own 
... and serve Him.” 


N. B. Palm Sunday is Confirmation day in many of our churches. 
It will be easy and highly appropriate to give this grand text a con- 
firmation slant. After all, the confirmand’s personal relation to 
Christ is what matters. 


Sheboygan, Wis. H. J. A. BOUMAN 
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MAUNDY THURSDAY 
1 Cor. 10:14-21 


Introduction: Spirit of worship centers on place of Communion 
in present health of Christianity. Remember the Church of another 
day: no church buildings, no elaborate organization or schools. 
Yet in an age of disintegration it had power. How? Not based upon 
human brilliance or courage. A secret power. A gift from above. 
Observe a small group gathered before dawn around the chalice 
and paten. Listen to the words, “Take, eat... .” By torchlight in 
a Roman cave we discover the secret. 


“COMMUNION MEANS FELLOWSHIP” 
I 
World Has Fellowship with Powers of Evil 


A. Tendency toward idolatry (v.14). 

Christians of every age set in midst of the world. Influence ot 
world exerts pressure toward idolatry. Sin is always a forgetting 
of God and an absolutizing of man. Creatures forgetting the 
Creator. Exaltation of man. Philosopher calls us to the “habitual 
vision of greatness” (Whitehead). Educators desire to aid us in 
adapting selves to life. Industrialist reminds us of a productive 
system which transforms raw ore into automobiles in three days and 
seven hours. This nourishing of our souls with a flood of gadgets 
in which we seek the meaning of life is the modern idolatry. 


B. Worship of the world brings us into fellowship with it 
(v.20). Participation with the world creates a communion and 
fellowship with it. Like to think we have the ability to take the 
good from the world and subtract the evil. Feel we can control 
the evil. Alluding to the sacrificial feasts, Paul says that worship 
has the effect of bringing the worshiper into communion with the 
unseen. Thus the one who sacrifices to demons (v.20) is in fel- 
lowship with them. So the human tragedy is that the world is 
separated from the God who created it. Entire race under the 
dominion of, in the grip of, sin. Willingly the world has given 
itself over to sin, but became trapped. “Whosoever committeth 
sin is the servant of sin” (John 8:34). 
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C. Christian must choose fellowship with world or with God 
(v.21). 

The world moves toward destruction. In turning its back on 
God, its very will was conquered by evil; now man willingly obeys 
the demons of hell. Present signs of self-destructive madness. 
Earthbound humanity. Can be cynical about it, reject it, curse it; 
but like an animal, is caught. But in Christ God has given us 
release. To the Christian comes the possibility for freedom. Under 
God he must now choose either continued participation with world 
or a complete sharing with God. 


II 
Christian Knows a New Fellowship 


A. Fellowship with God (v. 16). 

God counters man’s attack of hate with love. Flesh and lust 
scream into the very face of God. Yet in Christ He works with 
His grace. In Him He created a new humanity. The great about- 
face. Fellowship with world is shattered as He establishes a new 
fellowship with Himself. Change from sin to righteousness, from 
law to grace, from death in world to life in God. Change is not 
trivial, not simply psychological. But cosmic in dimension. Brought 
into new relationship of faith. A new bond of trust in God. 


B. Fellowship with other Christians (v. 17). 

The Spirit which binds us in vertical relationship with God binds 
us in horizontal relationship with other Christians. Involves more 
than doing good to other men; rather, loving them in Christ. Not 
affinity or affection, but love even where these are initially absent. 
Common communion of all Christians because of a common Lord. 
Even as they receive fragments of one loaf, they are bound both to 
Christ and to one another. N.B. & . . . wetéyouev: partake from, 
the mutual common eating which is shared among all. 


Ill 
This New Fellowship Is Strengthened Through the Sacrament 


A. Communion unites us with Cross of Christ (v.16). 


The Upper Room, Gethsemane, Gabbatha, Golgotha. The sep- 
aration of the events in time is brief. Striking that only in shadow 
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of the Cross does He give the Sacrament. In Holy Communion 
the divine drama of redemption comes to us. We become part of 
the story. Are lifted above the time and space which separates us 
from the Cross. Recognize our participation in the evil which drove 
Him to the Cross. Our sins of decency. We become the Judases, 
the Peters, the young Marks; it is our fear, our pride, our greed 
that place Him there. But we also become part of His reconcili- 
ation. Here God reveals more than His majesty and holiness. Here 
He pours out His Love. God’s desire to save kindles the action in 
which He is riven by the agony of death. His purpose: our redemp- 
tion. In Communion the reality of the Cross, its eternal effect, is 
brought to us. 


B. Communion continues to unite our fellowship (v.17). 

Communion is never the remembering of something far off. The 
work of the Cross was completed years ago, but is never distant. 
Not a memorial to a dead Lord. Body died. Blood was exhausted. 
But affirmation of Church is that Jesus is alive! Not our going 
back in spirit. Rather His coming to us. His living Presence is the 
focal point of our unity and fellowship. He heals us, forgives us, 


grants us the power to love one another. Again He is at the head 
of table. Still offering us part of the one loaf, His body, and the 
cup of blessing, His very blood. Such was the Source of power 
in the Early Church; so it is in ours! 


St. Louis, Missouri DAvID S. SCHULLER 


GOOD FRIDAY 
1 JOHN 2:1-6 


For sinful men there is no more necessary knowledge than the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ, whose death upon the cross the world 
is commemorating today. Sinners need to know Him because He 
came into the world to save sinners, and all His life on earth, His 
death upon the cross, His resurrection, and all His activity in His 
glorified state stand in the most intimate relation to the salvation 
of sinners. Let us use also this Good Friday meditation to learn 
to know Him better. 
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SINNER, LEARN TO KNOW JESUS 
I 
As the Sacrifice for the Sins of the Whole World 


A. The world has its own notions about the cause of Jesus’ death 
by crucifixion. To many he is a martyr to His ideals, as there have 
been others in the history of the world. 


B. Scripture has a far different explanation. V.2: “He is the 
Propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the 
sins of the whole world.” “Propitiation,” a word from the sacri- 
ficial language of the Old Testament. Modern translators render 
it “propitiatory sacrifice,” “atoning sacrifice,” “expiation.” It tells 
us that Christ died, not as a martyr to an ideal, but as a sacrifice 
for sin, as the “Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the 
world” (John 1:29). 

This is the doctrine of the vicarious satisfaction of Christ, as 
found, e. g., in Isaiah 53 and 1 Peter 1:18, 19. 

Christ is the atoning Sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 
No one is excepted. Annas, Caiaphas, Herod, Pilate, Judas, and 
every other sinner of deepest dye —all are redeemed by the death 
of Christ. 


> et ” 


II 
As the Sacrifice for Your Own Sins in Particular 


Being “the Propitiation” for the sins of “the whole world,” Jesus 
surely is, as St. John says, “the Propitiation for our sins.” Do not 
let Satan tell you that for some reason or other you are not included 
in the number of those for whom Christ died. It is an insult to 
Christ to believe that His atoning sacrifice could not cover your 
sins. Do Him the honor to believe that He included you personally, 
and every one of your sins, in His sacrifice, and accept Him in faith 
as your Savior. 

Through faith in Him you will find forgiveness of all your sins, 
peace with God, and life everlasting (John 3:16; Rom.5:1). 


Ill 
As Your Advocate with the Father when in Weakness You Sin 


V.1. A Christian should not sin. He has received the adoption 
of sons (Gal. 4:5), and should live as a child of God. Yet he does 
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sin in weakness. These sins often trouble children of God. Satan 
torments them with the thought that God will cast them off because 
of these sins. 

V.2. Jesus, the Advocate, the lawyer, who is called to our side 
to plead our case with the Father. The Advocate is acceptable as 
a pleader, because He as a person is righteous, and His plea is 
acceptable, because He Himself is the propitiatory sacrifice for 
our sins, not only for original sin and the sins which we may have 
committed before conversion, but also for those which after our 
conversion we commit in weakness. 

How important that we, who daily sin in weakness, should know 
Jesus as our Advocate with the Father. 


IV 


As Your Source of Strength to Overcome Sin 
and to Do God’s Commandments 


A. To overcome sin, and to do God’s commandments, that is 
the ideal for which everyone who has come to know Christ by 
faith must strive. V. 1. 


1. By the keeping of God’s commandments a Christian may be 
known. Vv.3 and 5. 


2. Disobedience is a sign of unbelief. V. 4. 


3. Who is sufficient for these things? Of ourselves we cannot 
shun sin nor obey God’s commandments, but “to them that believe 
on His name He giveth power to become the sons of God,” not 
in name only, but in deed, and this sonship shows itself by putting 
off the old man and putting on the new. 

Thus does Jesus free sinners, not only from the guilt and punish- 
ment, but also from the power and dominion of sin. 

Truly, there is nothing more necessary for sinners than to know 
Jesus Christ, and Him crucified. 


Springfield, Il. FRED KRAMER 
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EASTER 
REVELATION 5 


Introduction: On this day we usually speak of the events of the 
first Easter. The Gospel tells the story of the empty tomb, the risen 
Lord, the happenings among the Apostles and disciples. 

Today’s text is somewhat different. This text, taken from the 
last book of the Bible, transports us to heaven. We are given 
a vision of the risen Christ and God, His Father, who together 
rule in the heavens. 

We know how it appears on earth on Easter. Now let us lift 
up our eyes to heaven! 


THE HEAVENLY VICTOR 


I 


The Heavenly Victor Controls and Reveals the Destiny 
of His Church (vv. 1-7) 


A. God Himself holds the sealed book. A divine bequest has 
been prepared (v. 1). 

B. Christ is also in heaven (v.5). Here He is spoken of in 
terms of Old Testament prophecy. See Gen. 49:8-12; Is. 11:1. 

C. It is clear that Christ had to fight a great battle (v.6). He 
is said to be “a Lamb as it had been slain.” We are reminded of 
His sacrificial death for the sins of the world. He still bears the 
marks of the cross. Easter is a glorious festival, yet it follows 


closely upon Good Friday. 


D. Christ alone was worthy to open the testament (Vv. 2 and 7 
and 6:1). Christ controls and reveals the destiny of His Church. 
He bears the marks of the cross, yet He ever lives, with the sym- 
bols of strength and life. Seven horns, seven eyes (v.6). 


E. Let us remember this truth today. We hail our eternal Victor 
over sin, death, and hell. Easter does not commemorate a victory 
whose effects have long been past and forgotten. Christ lives now, 
and rules the destiny of His Church and the world. Christians 
should never lose heart because there is still evil on the earth. 
Christ was Victor on the first Easter, He is now and ever shall be 
Lord and Ruler, together with His Father in heaven. 
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II 


The Heavenly Victor Has Redeemed His People 
and Has Made Them Kings and Priests (vv. 8-10) 


A. Christ has finished His work of redemption. The angels and 
saints in heaven and on earth praise His work in their song. 

B. The heavenly Victor has a real kingdom and countless sub- 
jects. Among those who worship the Lord are many who orig- 
inally were subjects of another master, members of another 
kingdom. It was Jesus who conquered Satan, their tyrannical and 
evil master, and made them “kings and priests” in His kingdom 
(v.10). Christ’s subjects are from every nation upon earth (v.9 
and 1 Peter 2:9). 

C. Easter does not merely observe a great cosmic victory, far 
removed from any earthly people or meaning. The results of this 
victory are offered to you! You, too, share in this victory, or you 
still may share in it. He would have all in His kingdom! 

Soar we now where Christ has led, 
Following our exalted Head. 
Made like Him, like Him we rise; 


Ours the cross, the grave, the skies. 
Lutheran Hymnal 193:5 


The heavenly glory of Easter is to be reflected in the joyful hearts 
of the redeemed. 


Ill 


The Heavenly Victor Will Someday Receiwe Universal 
Homage (vv. 11-14) 


A. The angels in heaven now worship the Lord and render 
due homage (vv. 11,12). 

B. Someday every creature on earth will have to acknowledge 
God, and His Son, the Lamb of God (vv. 13,14). Christ lives and 
rules forever with His Father. 

C. Worship is the highest privilege of the Christian upon earth. 
When we praise and worship the true God, we join “with angels 
and archangels and with all the company of heaven.” 

D. Someday we hope to join in the heavenly praise. Let us 
now lift up our hearts while we are still on earth, and worship 
our Lord who rules with His Father in the heavens! 
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Jesus lives! Let all rejoice, 

Praise Him, ransomed ones of earth. 

Praise Him in a nobler song, 

Cherubim of heavenly birth. 

Praise the Victor-King, whose sway, 

Sin and death and hell obey — Lutheran Hymnal 188:2 


Conclusion: Less than 10 years ago we conquered our enemies 
in World War II. Now a new enemy has arisen. Yet, is there 
anyone who thinks that defeat of the Communists would solve 
our problems and right the real injustices on the earth? 


The victory which we hail on Easter is that eternal victory of 
God over the devil and all that he does. Christ conquered our 
real enemies: Satan, death, and hell. 

Hail Him, then, on this great day of His victory! He is rhe 
heavenly Victor, and by God’s grace He is our heavenly Victor. 

Chicago, Ill. JAMEs G. MANZ 


QUASIMODOGENITI (The First Sunday after Easter) 
2 Cor. 5:1-10 


Introduction: The word desire cannot be separated from any 
part of our lives. This is easily illustrated and demonstrated in the 
realm of the physical. Life is largely a process of learning to rec- 
ognize which things should be desired most. The realization of 
these desires has a profound effect upon all of our life. 

In the afterglow of Easter, with its thrilling message of a living 
and triumphant Savior and Lord, with its strong emphasis upon 
the sure and certain things of eternal value which it offers and 
furnishes us, our text leads us to think about those high desires 
and longings which should pervade our thinking at this time. 
Broad in its scope, marvelous in its detail, it leads us to speak on 
the topic: 

Our Most GLorious EASTER DESIRE 
I 
The Lofty Nature of This Glorious Desire 


A. To realize the fullness of eternal life in every detail (v. 4c). 
The idea of “mortality being swallowed up of life” is common in 
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Paul’s writings. Cf. 1 Cor. 15:54. Phillips puts it this way: “We 
want our transitory life to be absorbed into the Life that is eternal.” 

B. To experience the permanence of the heavenly assurance 
which is ours (vv. 1 and 2). 

Make the application direct and personal by showing that this 
desire is not always as concrete and real in us as it should be. 
Demonstrate from the words of the Apostle how brightly this desire 
should glow in us when we consider the transitory nature of our 
lives, when affliction and trial distresses us. No desire of our life 
should be stimulated more than this. Show how meditation upon 
the Word of God can lead to an accentuation of this desire. It can 
readily and impressively be shown that there is not much of this 
desire manifest round about us. 

II 
The Positive Certainty of Its Full Realization 


A. It is the consequence of certain knowledge (v.1). Chris- 
tianity is not based on hearsay, experience, speculation, opinion, 
but upon knowledge. Easter, Christ's work, God’s Word has fur- 
nished us with that knowledge. 

B. It is the consequence of the Spirit’s work in us (v.5). We 


have advance guarantee that we shall truly see the full realization 
of this desire. Here is an opportunity to demonstrate the practical 
power of the Spirit's work in us. The Spirit makes it so real to 
our hearts that we feel within our hearts that we already have it 
in its fulfillment. 


C. It is based upon an inner confidence (vv.6 and 8). The 
glorious nature of glowing Easter faith can be illustrated by the 
Gospel lesson for the day, by the journey of disciples to Emmaus 
and by the certainty to which the Apostles give expression in their 
Epistles. 

Application and Illustration could well speak of the concrete 
nature of each detail of this full realization to show that we have 


it already here on earth. 
Ul 


The Noble Expression of This Desire in Our Lives 


A. Keep this desire alive (vv. 1 and 2). Paul’s desire and the 
desire of these Corinthians was a living desire. He talked about it. 
Discussed it. Emphasized it. Glorified it. 
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What can be done to keep this desire alive and vigorous? 

B. Keep faith alive (v.7). 

This desire and its effect depend largely upon the nature and 
strength of our faith. 

C. Labor to be accepted (v.9). 

We live our lives as though the desire were already realized. 


Strong application of this desire in all areas of life can easily 
be made. 


Conclusion: What are the strongest desires of your life? How 
are they asserting themselves? Has the celebration of Easter stim- 
ulated in you an appreciation that this desire so glorious in its 
nature and power should overpower your life? So each day will 
be an Easter Day in our lives. 


Long Beach, Calif. ERICH V. OEBLSCHLAEGER 





BRIEF STUDIES 





PROGRESS IN DECIPHERING THE MINOAN SCRIPT 


An archaeological fact many of us remember from our school days 
is that Sir Arthur Evans, an English scholar, in 1896, when he was 
excavating at Knossos on the Isle of Crete, found documents written 
on clay which represented a totally unknown system of writing and 
in all probability an equally unknown language. Our kind teachers 
perhaps used the occasion to point out that not all worlds as yet had 
been conquered and that there were still some problems to be solved 
by the rising generation. When Evans analyzed the documents, he 
saw that there were three kinds of writing: one was definitely 
hieroglyphic, the second somewhat cursive, and the third a modifi- 
cation of the second. The tablets were copied and photographed, but 
nobody could read them. Archaeologists and professional philologians 
occupied themselves more or less with this material, but no one, in 
spite of many guesses, could present a solution. Now, however, some 
progress is being made in the reading of this script. 

What we ought to have at our disposal to make out the words in 
this strange script is a double document, one part containing the strange 
characters, the other a translation of the material in a language that is 
known to us. In that way, it will be recalled, the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt were deciphered. At Rosetta, near Alexandria, a stone was 
found in 1799 which is now always referred to as the Rosetta stone; 
it contained an inscription in three scripts: in hieroglyphics, in the 
script of the ordinary people (called demotic), and a translation in 
Greek, written in ordinary Greek characters. The Greek could be read 
without much difficulty; soon the demotic script could be made out 
too; and finally, owing especially to the brilliant work of Champollion, 
the key was furnished for hitherto undecipherable hieroglyphics. 

Unfortunately no bilingual inscription or document has been found 
to aid scholars in the reading of the Minoan, that is, the Cretan script. 
(Minos, so the old writers say, was an eminent Cretan king who 
resided at Knossos). An important step forward was made when 
Professor Carl Blegen of Cincinnati, excavating at various times since 
1939 in Pylos, the city of old Homeric Nestor on the west coast of 
the Peloponnesus, found a number of tablets in the Minoan script 
which promise to give us important help. The date of these tablets 
is roughly 1200 B.C. and earlier. Knossos on Crete was destroyed in 
1400 B.C., but, as we learn now, the script which had been employed 
there was used on the continent of Greece for centuries later. An Eng- 
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lish architect by the name of Michael Ventris adopted Greek and 
Cretan archaeology as a hobby after he as a boy had heard Evans lec- 
ture on the undeciphered Minoan tablets. In his leisure hours he 
studied all he could about these inscriptions, and he has made a remark- 
able discovery. Examining the inscriptions of Pylos, where Greek was 
spoken, he found that the Minoan script was used to write Greek 
words. Other scholars did subsidiary work which he was able to use. 
As had been suspected, Minoan script is based on the system of writ- 
ing which we call syllabic, that is, a sign represents a consonant and 
a vowel, in other words, a complete syllable. Ventris, through careful 
comparison, especially through the scrutiny of proper names that he 
and others had been able to identify, has discovered a number of Greek 
words in the Pylos inscriptions. We therefore know now the phonetic 
value of many of the signs occurring in this script. 

From the little that has been said here it is clear that the Minoan 
sctipt has not as yet been solved; that is, the Minoan language itself 
is still a mystery to us, but we have learned at least what the sound 
value of a number of signs is and by and by through further comparison 
and study probably the Minoan language itself will be brought before 
us and interpreted. The work done by Ventris and others is all the 
more astounding because, as mentioned above, whatever was accom- 
plished was done without the aid of bilingual texts. 

The information submitted most sketchily in these few paragraphs 
was dwelt on in a brilliant illustrated article written by R. D. Barnett, 
deputy keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquity 
at the British Museum, and published in the Manchester Guardian 
Weekly for October 15, 1953. Inasmuch as all progress along these 
lines will help us better to understand archaeological and linguistic 
matters connected with the Holy Scriptures, theologians will welcome 


what is here reported. WILLIAM F. ARNDT 


A NOTE ON THE HISTORY OF THE LITURGY IN THE LUTHERAN 
CHURCH IN HUNGARY 


(NOTE: The Rev. Prof. Dr. Lajos Janossy, Sopron, Hungary, is one of the 
outstanding Lutheran liturgiologists in Central Europe. Recently the under- 
signed had occasion to request information from Professor Janossy concerning 
the use of vestments in the Church of the Augsburg Confession in Hungary. 
Professor Janossy replied with the paragraphs here reproduced. We share them 
in translated form with our readers in view of the extensive information which 
they furnish concerning a development in Lutheranism on which little infor- 
mation is available in English.— ARTHUR CARL PIEPKORN. ) 


The pure Gospel recovered by the Lutheran Reformation rapidly 
made a triumphant conquest throughout Hungary. In all three parts 
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of the Hungarian Empire — in the so-called Kingdom of Hungary; in 
the areas occupied by the Turks; as well as in Erdély-Transylvania in 
the Eastern part of the country, which was just gradually developing 
into an independent Hungarian principality — the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion brought about a renovation of the Church in the Apostolic Gospel. 
In line with her conservative attitude and nature, the rich liturgical 
life of the Hungarian Church, thus renewed according to the standards 
of the Wittenberg Reformation, continued with new power, purity, 
and an ever more extensive use of the vernacular. On the basis of the 
sources one must emphasize as strongly as possible that an overwhelm- 
ing proportion — approximately eighty per cent—of the Hungarian, 
that is, Magyar, population of the Hungarian empire had adopted the 
Lutheran Reformation as enthusiastically as had the minority groups 
that had settled among us: the Germans, the Slovaks, the Croatians, 
and so forth. In the cities and towns where the whole population 
became Lutheran the Church buildings were left for the most part 
unchanged. Even the retention of several altars was not infrequent. 
On Sundays and other holy days —a total of eighty-five were observed 
annually —the purified Evangelical Lutheran Mass was celebrated in 
the morning at the high altar. It was preceeded in the early morning 
by matins or lauds, and vespers were sung in the late afternoon. Morn- 


ing and evening services were likewise conducted on nonfestival week- 
days. Candles, paraments, the colorful Mass vestments at the Holy 
Eucharist, the surplice, with stole [when appropriate], at non- 
Eucharistic offices, and sometimes even incense, continued in use. 
In the 60’s and 70's of the sixteenth century 80 to 85 per cent of 
the entire population of the Hungarian Empire were Evangelical 
Lutheran! 


Before the renovated Church in Hungary could achieve a constitu- 
tionally recognized status and an independent organization, the papal 
hierarchy, assisted and re-enforced by the new Hapsburg dynasty, 
began a programmatic persecution. Simultaneously the so-called 
“Helvetic orientation” forced its way into Hungary during the decades 
referred to and began to infect the Hungarian Church, on one hand 
as Zwinglianism, on the other as Melanchthonianism, then as crypto- 
Calvinism, still later as a mild form of open Calvinism, and finally 
as Calvinistic Puritanism. Thus from the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Evangelical Lutheran Church had to defend herself on 
a number of fronts. Our forebears, who constituted a predominant 
majority in the Hungarian Diet as early as 1548, were still hoping 
that King Miksa I [Maximilian] would bring about a comprehensive 
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reformation without breaching the unity of the ecclesiastical organism. 
The result was that they neglected the splendid chance of securing 
the freedom and the independence of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
on a constitutional basis under King Miksa. The regional synods of 
the sixteenth century occupied themselves with establishing for smaller 
or larger territories of the country the pure doctrine and with the 
ordering of congregational life. Under these circumstances it was 
possible for the papal archbishop of Esztergom in the single year 1559 
to drive out more than 300 Evangelical Lutheran rectors of parishes 
in the western and northern parts of the empire, that is, the Kingdom 
of Hungary, and to deprive the Evangelical Lutheran Church of a like 
number of church buildings. 

Nevertheless, in the more than 2,000 parishes in which we were 
able to keep possession of the parish churches, the liturgical life of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church continued in full vigor. Even in the 
purely Magyar parishes our priests wore the full liturgical vesture at 
the Holy Eucharist —amice, {girdled} alb, maniple, stole, and chas- 
uble—and at non-Eucharistic offices and services the surplice, with 
or without the stole [according to circumstances}. This is amply 
demonstrated by visitation records from the latter decades of the six- 
teenth century, as well as by the Articles of Murany of 1596, the 


Articles of the Synods of Rozsnyé of 1592 and 1604, the Articles of 
the Magyar Congregational Order of Sopron of 1669, and the Con- 
gregational Order of Sarvar of 1576. 


Of particular interest in this connection is the letter of vocation 
which the council of the royal free city of Kassa in Upper Hungary 
issued in 1559 to the new Hungarian preacher and chaplain, the 
Reverend Janos Petho. Under the terms of this letter he was to cele- 
brate High Mass every other Sunday in the parish church of St. Eliza- 
beth in Hungarian in full Mass vestments “according to the colors 
of the season,” that is, according to the church year, and on the inter- 
vening Sunday he was likewise to conduct High Mass in Hungarian, 
again in full liturgical vestments, in St. Michael's Chapel, since on 
these Sundays Mass was celebrated in German in the parish church. 

In some parts of the country the population was divided between 
adherents of the Roman Catholic religion and adherents of the Lu- 
theran religion. Where in such communities the parish church was 
not available for use by the Lutherans and our Evangelical Lutheran 
services had to be held in an emergency chapel or privately in the 
homes of individual members, or where we were robbed of our Evan- 
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gelical Lutheran churches, the Magyar Lutheran clergymen wore only 
albs or surplices, both of which could still be obtained quite easily. 

In 1610 at the synod of Zsolna [Silein} three Evangelical Lutheran 
dioceses were erected in northwestern Hungary. Canon VI of this 
synod dispenses the Magyar priests “for certain and evident reasons” 
from wearing the alb. We must remember that at this period the 
“Helvetic orientation” was creeping in from the strictly Magyar ter- 
ritories into these ten counties of Upper Hungary, especially in the 
Danube district. The Calvinists were propagandizing energetically 
against liturgical vestments, particularly against Mass vestments, and 
our clergy in these congregations were often slandered as being 
Papists. Where the Magyar parishes were able to escape such dan- 
gers, for instance, in Western Hungary, in the counties of Sopron, 
Gyor, Vas, and Zala, notably under the patronage of the Counts of 
the Nadasdy line, our Evangelical Lutheran Church retained and used 
at her services in hundreds of purely Magyar parishes the magnificent 
“festal vesture” of historic Christianity amice, [girdled] alb, man- 
iple, stole, and chasuble at Mass, and surplice, with stole [when appro- 
priate}, at other services. With reference to vestments, the Evangelical 
Lutheran episcopal visitation records from the years 1631 to 1642 
show that there were still more than three hundred Hungarian Lu- 
theran parishes in which our clegry were wearing Mass vestments 
according to the old prescription. With the apostasy of Count Thomas 
Nadasdy in 1643 we lost more than two hundred parishes and parish 
churches, and more than forty thousand Hungarian Lutheran rural 
families were coerced at sword’s point into accepting the Roman Mass 
and the Papacy. Nor was that the only case. In that most tragic 
decade from 1671 to 1681, in the western part of the Empire (that 
is, in the so-called Kingdom of Hungary) alone, almost nine hundred 
Evangelical Lutheran church buildings were forcibly taken away 
from us. The liturgical life in these areas naturally broke down, and 
the clergy had to content themselves here and there, in some forest 
or mountain fastness or in some private home, with preaching a ser- 
mon and with administering the Blessed Sacrament as quickly and as 
simply as possible in the dead of night. 

In the eighteenth century the persecution of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church was continued, particularly in the areas that had been 
liberated from the Turks. As late as the period of King Karel III 
and Maria Theresa more than three hundred additional parish churches 
were stolen from us. 


When at the end of the eighteenth century our Church gradually 
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recovered her constitutional liberty, she had unfortunately become an 
interiorly weak Church that suffered under Reformed, Rationalist, 
Puritan, and Pietist influences and had no positive relationship to 
authentic Evangelical Lutheran Church life. Thus it happened that 
there was no recovery of liturgical life; that is, no renewal took place. 
Here and there in a few parishes —chiefly Upper Hungarian urban 
congregations with mixed Magyar, Slavic, and German constituencies — 
the wearing of the surplice, at least at the Holy Eucharist, survived. 

After the dismemberment of the Hungarian Empire in 1920 the 
use of the surplice within the present boundaries of Hungary was 
limited to a few places, such as the large Magyar-Slovak congrega- 
tion in Nyiregyhaza and in the large Slovak-Magyar parish in Béké- 
scsaba, but in all these instances the use of the surplice was limited 
to celebrations of Holy Communion. 


Naturally, no liturgical revival followed World War II. 


Sopron, Hungary LAJOS JANOSSY 
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CONCERNING THE GRAVE OF ST. PETER 


About two years ago the Vatican announced in the press that there 
is definite proof that the grave of St. Peter has been traced in the exca- 
vations made under St. Peter's at Rome. The publication promised to 
give details at some future time. Since these details have not been 
published, the question has been asked whether or not the papal 
announcement was true. An interesting report on the matter was 
given by Prof. Armin von Gerkan in an article on the subject pub- 
lished first in the Ev.-Luth. Kirchenzeitung (November 15, 1952) and 
then reprinted in the Zeitschrift fuer die neutestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft und die Kunde der aelteren Kirche (Heft 3—4, 1952/1953). 
Prof. von Gerkan concludes his thorough and critical article with 
these words: 

“The excavations have shown that Constantine believed the same 
thing as after him the whole world and also the excavators, namely, 
that the grave of the Apostle had been here. If it has not been found 
this only shows, as was to be assumed, that in the early time of the 
Christian Church the doubtlessly very humble grave was not yet ven- 
erated and that in the course of a century it was forgotten. But the 
conclusion that there never was such a grave is not warranted. On the 
contrary, I am inclined to stress the possibility that it might have been 
at this very place [under the present Church of St. Peter's}, even if 
today no remains of it can be found.” J. T. MUELLER 


THE GREAT COMMISSION IN ROMAN CATHOLIC THOUGHT 
AND PRACTICE 


The Evangelischer Bund — Konfessionskundliches Institut (Bens- 
heim, Germany) features in its March-April issue an informative and 
thought-provoking article by Professor Harald Kruska, Berlin, on 
current Roman Catholic thought and practice in the area of missions. 
We believe this article to be so unusually significant that we are sub- 
mitting its main progress of thought. 

Modern Roman Catholic interest in missions is traceable to the 
dictum of Pope Pius XI: “Maximum sanctissimumque omnium 
Catholicorum operum, quale est opus missionum.” In terms of statis- 
tics, there were active in 1949 in Roman Catholic foreign missions 
272,722 workers (foreign and native). In this total number are in- 
cluded 26,840 priests, 9,331 lay brothers, 61,577 nuns, 82,863 cate- 
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chists, and 92,111 teachers. The vast program of world missions is 
directed by the Congregation of Cardinals for the Propagation of the 
Faith. Roman Catholic world missions were significantly promoted also 
by the encyclicals Maximum illud (1919), of Benedict XV; Rerum 
ecclesiae gestarum (1926), of Pius XI; and Evangelit praecones: De 
sacris misstonibus provehendis (1951), of Pius XII. These encycli- 
cals regard world missions as the most serious concern of Christ and 
the Church and enjoin upon the faithful wholehearted participation in 
the missionary program of the Church. The slogan is “All the faithful 
for all the unfaithful.” World-mission Sunday is observed on the 
second last Sunday in October. Societies for the propagation of the 
faith are numerous and very active. One result has been that Roman 
seminaries have now instituted courses in Apostology, Evangistology, 
and Missiology (references to studies are cited by Professor Kruska). 

The pioneer in the Roman Catholic world mission program and its 
scientific formulation is Joseph Schmidlin (1876—1944). His monu- 
mental work is Katholische Missionslehre im Grundriss (second edi- 
tion 1923). He was also the founder of Zestschrift fiir Missionswissen- 
schaft (1911), the firs: Roman Catholic scientific journal on world 
missions. Since 1947 this journal appears under the title Zeitschrift fiir 
Missionswissenschaft und Religionswissenschaft. Schmidlin was also 
the initiator and first director of the International Institute for the 


Scientific Study of Missions (headquarters are in Miinster, Germany). 


This academic and scientific interest in world missions in the Roman 
Church is accompanied by a compulsion for immediate and effective 
action. There is an intense devotion to such movements as Catholic 
Reformation, Catholic Action, and Catholic World Missions. The term 
“heathen missions” (Heidenmission, Heidenbekehrung) has no place 
in Roman Catholic thought and literature. For also heretics and schis- 
matics, in fact, all non-Romanists, are to be the objects of Roman 
missionary endeavor. “Conversion to Catholicism” is the watchword, 
since from the Roman point of view the divorce of Christianity from 
Catholicism is a fiction. True ecumenicity is, according to the Roman 
view, Roman Catholicity. True mission work is that phase of the 
Church’s work which concerns itself with implanting the Catholic 
Church in regions where it has not as yet been established. 

Roman Catholic theologians are compelled, however, to give serious 
thought to two basic problems. The one is: What is the goal of 
missions? Is its goal basically Christological or ecclesiological in 
character? Is its goal to enable people to enter the Kingdom or to 
enter the Church? Is its goal to gain souls for Christ (“Seelen fiir das 
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Lamm zu werben,” to use Zinzendorf's phrase), or is it to gain souls for 
the Church? Is its goal fidem propagare in universo mundo, Christi- 
anum nomen per universum orbem propagare, evangelicae veritatis 
lumen ubique diffundere, promulgatio evangelii, conversio infidelium, 
illuminatio gentium, praedicatio apostolica? Or is its goal the opus 
adductionis animarum ad ecclesiam Christi? In his encyclical Evangelii 
praecones, Pope Pius XII declares: “Naturally all these holy enterprises 
have as their first objective that the light of Christian truth might shine 
brighter among new peoples and that new Christians might be won. 
But they must regard it as their ultimate goal—and this must never 
be lost sight of —that the Church becomes firmly established among 
other peoples and that these peoples achieve their own native 
hierarchy.” 

Roman Catholic thought regarding world missions is definitely 
opposed to the mere preaching of Christ and to the establishment of 
a mere pneumatic (spiritual) Church. For the Church is an organic 
living structure according to Roman teaching. It is the mystical body of 
Christ whose head is Christ, to whom alone regal power belongs. 
But this mystical body of Christ is the Roman Catholic Church which, 
in its visible representation, is ruled by the Pope, the vicegerent of 
Christ. And no one is a member of the corpus mysticum Christi who 
does not recognize the Pope as its visible and juridical head. This 
means, as a French writer expresses it, “Ce qui doit étre implanté: 
cest l’église catholique.” Even more significant is the statement, 
“L’église est hierarchique.” The Roman Church regards itself the only 
saving Church because, so it claims, Christ has entrusted to it the 
administration of the graces of salvation and holds her responsible for 
preserving in its unadulterated form the heritage of the Christian 
faith. Whoever does not actually (re) belong to this Church or wishes 
to belong to it (voto), cannot be saved. Therefore the primary goal 
of Roman Catholic missionaries is not the propagation of the Gospel, 
but the establishment of the Roman Church. 

The second problem which is at present occupying the thought of 
Roman theologians is the question of accommodation. Briefly stated, 
the question is: May the Church accommodate itself to the existing 
culture of a given country in which it carries on missionary activities? 
If so, to what extent may it accommodate itself, and what are the theo- 
logical grounds for such accommodation? This is a question of supreme 
relevance. For since World War II, 1,250 million people have received 
a new political status. Among these, 750 million have become Commu- 
nistic. But the Church which is established in Communistic countries 
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is expected to divorce itself completely from Western thought and 
influence. It is to find its roots in the country in which it is established, 
and it is expected to adjust itself to the soul of the people whom it 
Christianizes, and it may in no sense interfere with the true freedom 
of these peoples. 

In view of this situation some Roman Catholic scholars have taken 
the position: “The hour has struck when we must return to the methods 
of a former day. These methods culminated in the effort to accommo- 
date the Gospel to the character of the people, to adjust the Church to 
the views, customs, and practices of land and people.” 

For some Roman Catholic thinkers such an accommodation is a 
relatively simple thing, since the Roman Church still lives by the 
theology of Thomas Aquinas, who declared: “Gratia naturam non 
tollit, sed perficit.” For Thomas, human nature still has, since the Fall, 
a Christian ingredient which needs only to be fanned into a flame by 
the divine light and nurtured with divine grace. All that is necessary, 
therefore, is to build on the best there is in human nature, to incorpo- 
rate the best there is in pagan life and culture into Christian life and 
culture, all of which means, in effect, to add a second story to the one 
which already exists and have the superior lighting of the second story 
illuminate also the first story. Thus, so some Thomists believe, both 
the individual and the Church will realize their true potentials. 

But there are other Thomists who believe in a radical application 
of the accommodation theory. They are determined to reform the 
theology of Thomas and to adjust it to whatever situation might arise 
in a mission field. In view of the dangerous consequences of this 
movement, Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical Humani generis, rejected 
the views of these ultraradical theorists and enjoined upon the faithful 
strict adherence to the philosophia perennis, the untouchable. heritage 
of centuries perfected by Thomas into an all-comprehensive system. 

Conclusion. In the above, we have attempted to sketch in bold out- 
line the basic thoughts of Professor Kruska’s article. Do these develop- 
ments in Roman Catholic missionary thought and practice have any 
meaning and relevance for our Lutheran Church? We maintain: Most 
decidedly! They compel us to restudy, on the basis of the Word and 
our Confessions, such pertinent questions as these: 

1. What are the immediate and ultimate objectives in all our 
mission endeavors; specifically, in our foreign mission endeavors? 

2. Are we still committed to the teaching of Scripture and our 
Confessions that “in me, that is, in my flesh, dwelleth no good thing” 
(Rom. 7:18) and that conversion by the Holy Spirit results in a new 
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creature whose thoughts are directed Godward and to the service of 
man and who strives, with the help of God, to conform to the image 
of Christ? Are we ready, therefore, to meet the opposition of natural 
man who rises in revolt against this Scriptural teaching? 

These are basic questions. In view of the vast expansion of our 
foreign mission program; in view also of the growing interest in world 
missions which is manifesting itself on the campuses of our colleges 
and seminaries, the creation of a chair of missions at one of our theo- 
logical seminaries is no longer a desideratum, but one of the burning 
needs of the hour. P. M. B. 


BRIEF ITEMS FROM “RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE” 


Athens. — Historic Athonias Theological School on Mount Athos 
has been reopened as a pan-Orthodox training institution with 
40 monks enrolled as the first students in its new four-year curriculum. 

Reopening of the seminary was initiated by Ecumenical Patriarch 
Athenagoras of Istanbul, who as spiritual head of Eastern Orthodoxy 
secured the agreement of all 20 Orthodox monasteries on Mount Athos 
to send two young monks each for training at the school. 

When it was founded in 1749 by monks of the Mount Athos 
Vatopedi Monastery, the institution drew students from all parts of 
the Middle East. It ceased functioning in 1790 and lay in neglect 
until 1900—by which time it was virtually in ruins—when Ecu- 
menical Patriarch Joachym III sponsored a movement to finance its 
reconstruction. 

Reopened in 1906, the seminary continued in operation for another 
decade, closing in 1916, in the midst of World War I, because of 
a lack of students. 

Rome.— Spiritual benefits and indulgences to be gained by the 
faithful during the 1954 Marian Year are contained in a decree issued 
by the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary and published in Osservatore 
Romano, Vatican newspaper. 

According to the decree, the special indulgences can be gained from 
the opening of the Marian Year on December 8, the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception, until the same day in 1954. 


The decree states: 


1. A plenary indulgence may be gained by visiting churches built 
in honor of the Virgin Mary, or mission area chapels dedicated to her, 
on the opening or closing day of the Marian Year, Christmas Day, 
the feasts of the Annunciation, Purification, Seven Dolors, and the 
Assumption. 
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2. A plenary indulgence may be gained on all Saturdays of the 
Marian Year and every time the faithful take part in collective pil- 
grimages to shrines and sanctuaries of the Blessed Virgin. 


3. A plenary indulgence may be gained under the usual conditions 
(Confession, Communion and prayers for the intention of the Pope) 
for those attending solemn ceremonies in honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
If those taking part in such ceremonies do not receive Confession or 
Communion but at least make an act of contrition they shall enjoy 
a partial indulgence of ten years. 

4. The faithful who attend Solemn Pontifical Mass on the opening 
and closing days of the Marian Year also will be granted a partial 
indulgence of ten years. 

5. All altars dedicated to the Virgin Mary are privileged. (This 
means that a plenary indulgence for the dead may be gained when 
Masses are celebrated for them on such altars.) 

6. Individual Catholics who visit Marian Shrines or sanctuaries to 
which pilgrims come from faraway countries will be able to gain 
a plenary indulgence not only on Saturdays but also on the weekdays 
of the Marian Year. 

An indulgence is the remission of temporal punishment because of 
sin after its guilt has been forgiven. A plenary indulgence is the 
remission of the whole debt of temporal punishment. A partial in- 
dulgence remits only a part of that punishment. 

Geneva. — The general secretariat of the World Council of Churches 
has received to date the names of 284 delegates and 70 accredited 
visitors chosen by 58 member churches as their representatives to the 
Council’s Second Assembly at Evanston, Ill., next summer. 

Seventy-five consultants have accepted the invitation of the World 
Council’s executive committee to be present at the Assembly, and ten 
fraternal delegates have been chosen by various organizations to 
participate. 

Paris. —In a warning against the weakness of recent French govern- 
ments, Maurice Cardinal Feltin, Archbishop of Paris, suggested to 
a congregation which included top administration leaders that bold, 
new methods should be tried to strengthen France. 

He spoke in St. Clotilde’s church at a Mass marking the beginning 
of the parliamentary year. Premier Joseph Laniel and several members 
of his cabinet were among the government officials present. 

“Is not the time ripe for introduction of new methods of production, 
administration, and community living?” asked Cardinal Feltin. 
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He said there was no use in “multiplying decrees and laws or 
creating new institutions” if the people to whom they apply “glory 
in checkmating them.” 

If the people are to co-operate, the Cardinal added, they must feel 
they are living in a country which is “really governed.” When the 
State is feeble, he warned, anarchy is near. 

“You can be assured,” Cardinal Feltin said, “that in the difficult 
circumstances you have to face at present, and which will probably not 
be easily resolved, you can count on the efficacious aid of the Church. 

“Without renouncing her liberty, she will always seek to help those 
who are in positions of responsibility.” L. W. Sprrz 

New York. — Five anniversaries connected with its life will be cele- 
brated at one time by the Metropolitan Lutheran Inner Mission Society 
here. 

At a festival service on Sunday, November 15, the agency marked 
the centenary of immigrant work by The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod in the port of New York. This work is now carried on by the 
Inner Mission Society. Simultaneously it will commemorate the 50th 
anniversary of its building, 40th of its women’s auxiliary, 30th of the 
agency itself, and 15th of its “open house” community children’s 
program. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— A Martin Luther Library will be included in 
a new $1,500,000 headquarters building to be constructed here for 
Lutheran Brotherhood, life insurance society, officials announced. 

The library will carry out one of the purposes of the society — “to 
aid the Lutheran Church in extending the Lutheran Faith,” according 
to Carl F. Granrud, Minneapolis, Lutheran Brotherhood president. 

Dr. Randolph Haugan, manager of Augsburg Publishing House and 
vice-chairman of the Lutheran Brotherhood board of directors, is in 
charge of plans for the library. 

The Year in Religion.— Church membership has increased faster 
than the population and is now at an “all-time high” whether viewed 
numerically or percentage-wise. 

For the latest statistical year (figures for the most part representing 
the calendar year 1952) the churches as a whole had a much higher 
rate of growth than they have enjoyed for several decades. A net gain 
of 3,604,124 in the membership of all religious bodies in the United 
States, bringing the total to 92,277,129, shows an increase of nearly 
4.1 per cent for the year, as compared with 2.12 per cent for the 
previous year, which was not far from the average for many preced- 
ing years. 
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Forty-seven denominations, including about two-thirds of all Amer- 
ican Protestants, gave $1,286,633,160 through church channels, or 
$34.32 apiece, an increase of 6.1 per cent over last year’s per capita rate. 

The enrollment in the Sunday school increased 6.4 per cent, or even 
faster than the churches. Much of the urgency for introducing religious 
education into the weekday school program, either in the public 
schools themselves or through a “released-time” program, has been 
based on the assumption that the churches are failing to educate their 
own young. Maybe they are; but the notable increase in Sunday school 
enrollment suggests that there may be more vitality in that institution 
than some have supposed, and it may have some bearing on the un- 
precedented growth of the churches. 

Emphasis on evangelism has been a recognizable factor in the activ- 
ities of the churches, including those which do not practice the more 
conspicuous evangelistic methods that are associated with “revivalism.” 
Whatever the method, the obvious fact is that the churches which grow 
are those which make a definite and sustained effort to grow — and 
most of them do. 

The Bible continues to be a best-seller. The American Bible Society 
distributed nearly a million complete Bibles and almost one and a half 
million New Testaments, besides 11 million “portions.” The total 
sale of the new Revised Standard Version was over 2,500,000 before 
the end of 1953. 

In spite of the closing of some fields, notably China, the number 
of Protestant foreign missionaries under American boards increased 
from 15,000 to 18,000 during 1952. Roman Catholic missions showed 
a Similar growth. (DR. WINFRED E. GARRISON ) 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Publication of the Lutheran Outlook, official 
organ of the American Lutheran Conference, was suspended with the 
November-December issue. 

The journal had been edited by Dr. J. A. Dell, a Columbus, Ohio, 
clergyman of the American Lutheran Church, who died recently. It 
was published by the United Evangelical Lutheran Church Publishing 
House, Blair, Nebr. 

New York.—Lutheran World Relief shipped 5,163,153 pounds of 
relief goods valued at $1,689,286 to six overseas countries in December. 


New York.— More than two-and-a-half million pounds of clothing 
were contributed by U.S. Lutherans in response to the 1953 Thanks- 
giving Clothing Appeal of Lutheran World Relief, it was announced 
here. The theme of the appeal was “Let Your Clothing Speak for 
Christ.” L. W. SPITZ 
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procured from or through Concordia Pub- 
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St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND NATURAL SCIENCE. By Karl Heim. Harper 
& Brothers Publishers, New York. 256 pages, 6X81. $3.50. 


For many years Dr. Karl Heim has been known as a successful professor 
of theology at the University of Tuebingen and as a most able writer on 
theological subjects. The present volume appeared originally in German, 
in 1949, and was so favorably received that it was translated last year 
by Professor H. H. Smith of the University of Nottingham, England. 
In spite of the excellence of Dr. Smith’s translation this reviewer is 
inclined to believe that much in the book would be clearer if read in 
the original. Be that as it may. Dr. Heim’s Christian Faith and Natural 
Science is a most valuable contribution to the literature of Christian 
apologetics, because it shows that the modern denial of the human soul, 
of God, and of the fundamental verities of Christian theology cannot be 
supported by calm and sober reasoning. The book is not easy to read. The 
author himself is a competent physicist, and his reading in ancient and 
modern philosophy and science is enormous. In presenting his material, 
he follows the intriguing but often baffling German method of putting his 
thoughts in language which is far beyond the capacity of the ordinary 
reader. In an English translation this becomes still more bewildering. 
The nature of the book is really not theological, but philosophical, and 
often it is not clear whether the writer is expressing his own thoughts 
in presenting the denial of Christian truth or wheher he is reproducing 
the thoughts of his opponents. To be able to follow the author's reasonings, 
the reader must know the problems of existentialist philosophy and under- 
stand somewhat the desperate struggle about the purpose of man’s existence 
and God’s apparently concealed love that is now going on in Europe. 
The writer admits that if the “suprapolar space” is an illusion and man 
is confined within the polar space, then there can be no personal God, 
but only an impersonal fate. Indeed, then human personal existence 
becomes a meaningless coincidence, and there is no sanction for human 
activity, because in that case the whole process of nature is a meaningless 
display of forces in which the weak must succumb to the strong (p. 220). 
But —and this is the point which the author makes —there is a supra- 
polar space (in other words, the supernatural and eternal), and from 
this we may argue the existence of a personal God, who gives us personal 
existence and sanction for our action (a Moral Law); and so also there 
is behind the whole course of the world a plan which directs it to a goal, 
no matter how concealed this may be from man now (p.221f.). We 
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recommend this profound disquisition to intelligent readers who are able 
to discriminate and are willing to read and re-read a paragraph or page 
twice and even three times. J. T. MUELLER 


SPIRITUS CREATOR. By Regin Prenter. Transl. by John M. Jensen. 
Muehlenberg Press. xx + 305 pages, 544 X8. $3.00. 

The author, professor of theology at Aarhus University, Denmark, and 
chairman of the Commission on Theology of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration, published this study in Danish in 1944. As the subtitle indicates, 
the volume is a historico-dogmatic study in Luther's understanding of the 
work of the Holy Spirit. The author shows clearly, in opposition to Karl 
Holl and Erich Seeberg, that Luther’s concept of the Holy Spirit's work 
is always a dynamic soteriological reality. His study therefore comprises 
virtually every phase of theology: the purpose of the Law, justification 
and its relation to sanctification, the Church, the means of grace, escha- 
tology. One of the author's basic assumptions is that after Luther's 
decisive moment, sometime between 1513 and 1515, there followed no 
radical theological development, and the distinction between the “young” 
and “old” Luther is unwarranted. Prenter divides his study into two parts, 
using 1522 as the point of division. In the first part he shows how 
Luther’s early exegetical and homiletical works crystallized his ideas in 
contrast to traditional theology. In the second part of the book the author 
establishes that in his controversy with the Enthusiasts Luther underwent 
no theological change. 

As the title suggests, Prenter shows that while Luther uses Augustinian 
terminology and seems to move in later mystical thought patterns, he 
fills the old terms with the theocentric creativity of the Holy Spirit. His 
work is not an anthropocentric accomplishment but a divine creative act 
which mediates the Real Presence of Christ, so that the believer through 
faith possesses Christ’s total redemption as a direct reality. In this con- 
nection the author enters into a detailed discussion of Luther’s understand- 
ing of justitia aliena and propria, faith and love, justification and sanc- 
tification, justus and peccator. The author rejects the view that Luther's 
view of justification is a gradual process of sanctification. According to 
the author, Luther teaches that in His creative work the Holy Spirit con- 
forms us to Christ’s death and resurrection by making the crucified and 
risen Christ a present and redeeming reality (p.52). The Spirit is Creator, 
because He “is God Himself present in us, but present in such a way that 
His presence takes Jesus Christ out of the remoteness of history and 
heavenly exaltation and places Him in the midst of our concrete life as 
a living and redeeming reality which constantly calls upon both the 
groaning of faith and the work of charity” (p.92). 


The section on the means of grace is quite relevant, inasmuch as the 
author shows that the Word as verbum vocale —but identical with the 
written word— or verbum abbreviatum and consummatum, as Christ's 
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dynamic word, is the Spirit's only means. Without the Spirit the Word is 
only a letter, the law which kills. In opposition to scholasticism’s doctrine 
of sacramental grace and human activity, Luther viewed the sacraments 
solely as Gospel and held that only the promise makes the sacrament. The 
author concludes the first section of the investigation by pointing out that 
for Luther the Spirit is always Creator, performing in the believer 
through the Law God’s opus alienum and through the Gospel the opus 
proprium. 

In the second part of the study Prenter shows that in his controversy 
with the Enthusiasts Luther underwent no theological change, but that 
he merely gave certain points greater emphasis in the polemical scene. 
Such points are the Holy Spirit both as auctor legis and as donum, Deus 
nudus and involutus, the relation of justification and sanctification, and 
especially the Holy Spirit and the means of grace. Prenter shows that in 
opposition to the false spirituality of the Enthusiasts Luther constantly 
emphasizes the eschatological gifts of the means of grace, particularly of 
the Lord’s Supper. In the Supper, so Luther teaches, the body shares all 
the sacramental blessings as a present reality. 

The author summarizes his thesis that the Spirit is Creator as follows: 
“The Spirit is master and draws man— with soul and body — into His 
own purpose where man does not work himself up toward high things, 
but where, by the conformity in inner conflict with the suffering Christ, 
wrought by the Spirit as the Dews nudus in the words of the law, he takes 
refuge in the alien righteousness of Christ. This is wrought by the Spirit 
but enveloped in the Word of the gospel and the signs of the Sacraments. 
The conformity with the risen Christ in loving work for the neighbor 
is wrought by the Spirit through the Word and by the work of the human 
body in the earthly vocation, and tried by the cross. This closes the circle 
and leads man again into inner conflict and justifies and sanctifies him 
from day to day until this sanctifying work is finished in the resurrection 
on the last day” (p. 302). 

Though the author is somewhat verbose and repetitious and the struc- 
ture of his study involved at times, the book will prove stimulating and 
rewarding. The reader is not aware that this book is a translation. 

F. E. MAYER 


GOD HIDDEN AND REVEALED. By John Dillenberger. Philadelphia: 
The Muhlenberg Press. 193 pages, 542 x8Y. $2.50. 

This book bears the subtitle “The Interpretation of Luther's Deus 
absconditus and its Significance for Religious Thought,” and it is perhaps 
the best monograph on the subject in the English language. Dr. Dillen- 
berger is associate professor of Religion at Columbia University and 
a Fellow of the National Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
He formerly was an instructor in Religion at Princeton University, and 
during World War II he served as a chaplain in the United States Navy. 
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Taking Luther’s concept of God’s hiddenness, which was applied by 
Luther in various ways and which is proved by the very fact of God’s 
revelation, he points out how this concept has been treated in the writings 
of such men as Albrecht Ritschl, Adolf Harnack, Friedrich Loofs, Karl 
Holl, Ferdinand Kattenbusch, Reinhold Seeberg, Erich Seeberg, Karl 
Barth, Emil Brunner, Rudolf Otto, Emanuel Hirsch, and others. As the 
author analyzes the various ways in which the concept of the hidden God 
is interpreted by these scholars, he at the same time interprets also the 
basic theological principles expounded by them as well as their limitations. 
The author is quite right and in agreement with Luther in stating that, 
apart from Christ, God is always the hidden One. “The disclosure in 
Christ means that now God is known while He remains hidden and that 
His hiddenness is established in this very act. This is not the way in 
which man would have defined God or the way in which he would have 
conceived Him. But because God in this way sets the bounds between 
Himself and man in giving Himself to man, the hiddenness of God is 
a correlate of revelation and not a general proposition” (p. 163). For the 
student of the Christian doctrine of God in its contemporary developments 
this is a book which dare not be ignored. It is, in its exposition, both 
profound and comprehensive. Nevertheless, the reviewer feels that it 
fails to end in a climax. For Luther the doctrine of the Deus absconditus 
and the Deus revelatus, both in his De servo arbitrio and in his Com- 
mentary on Genesis, meant, on the one hand, the destruction of the 
arrogant pride of natural man, who endeavors to search out the hidden 
God with his finite and perverse mind, and, on the other, the enthronement 
of the Christ of Holy Scripture as the world’s only Savior and Lord, by 
whom sinners are saved sola gratia and sola fide. The Christian doctrine 
of the hidden God, revealed only in Christ, has a very practical purpose, 
which the Prophet Isaiah puts thus: “Look unto Me, and be ye saved, 
all the ends of the earth; for I am God, and there is none else” (Is. 45:22). 
This the book fails to show, since its interests are speculative rather than 
practical. J. T. MUELLER 


ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER (The Library of Christian Classics, 
Vol. XXIV). Translated and edited by G. W. Bromiley. Philadel- 
phia: The Westminster Press, 1953. 364 pages. Cloth. $5.00. 

The Westminster Press has initiated the publication of twenty-six 
volumes under the title, The Library of Christian Classics. This series will 
offer the most significant literary contributions from the early Christian 
Fathers to the end of the 16th century. Three volumes are to be devoted 
to Augustine, four to various types of medieval theology, four to Luther, 
three to Calvin. Each volume will be prepared by a recognized scholar, 
and offer new translations and the necessary critical notes. To date four 
volumes have been published. 


In the volume under review the editor, an Anglican clergyman at Edin- 
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burgh, gives the reader an excellent introduction to the formal and 
material principles of Ulrich Zwingli’s theology. He shows that for 
Zwingli the source of Christian doctrine is both Scripture and philosophy 
and that the core of his theology is the sovereignty of God, His absolute 
providence, however, without divine responsibility for evil. From this 
flow Zwingli’s theological emphases, such as that every man has the divine 
image and longs for God, that the Spirit illuminates men immediately. 
The volume contains five treatises in new translations and with intro- 
ductory comments. The selections deal with: Clarity and Certainty of the 
Word, Education of the Youth, Baptism, The Lord’s Supper, Exposition 
of Faith. Heinrich Bullinger was of importance not only as Zwingli’s 
successor, but also as the theologian who helped to give direction to 
Anglican theology. His The Holy Catholic Church — only the first of the 
fifth decade of sermons is included in the volume — was translated into 
English and was considered to be the theological textbook for unlicensed 
ministers. The complete series of twenty-six volumes will prove a tre- 
mendous boon to all students of the History of Doctrine. F.E. MAYER 


DIE ANREDE GOTTES. By Hans-Werner Bartsch. Hamburg-Volks- 
dorf: Herbert Reich: Evangelischer Verlag GMBH. 90 pages, 

54% X73%4. DM 3,85. 
The purpose of these thirteen sermons is threefold: to thank the con- 
gregation for the author’s kind reception as a stranger, to express his joy 
over the present-day preaching which is chiefly the product of Bultmann’s 


demythologizing program, and to demonstrate that it really does not 
matter whether the text is regarded as history or myth. It is quite appar- 
ent, however, that it does matter. The author speaks of the New Testa- 
ment kerygma, but fails to find the Gospel. A positive feature of the 
sermons is their brevity. L. W. SPITZ 


THE UNIVERSAL GOD. By Carl Hermann Voss. New York: The World 
Publishing Company. 306 pages, 6X81. $5.00. 

The author of this book is chairman of the Executive Council of the 
American Christian Palestine Committee and a member of the Faculty 
of the New School for Social Research in New York City. He was greatly 
assisted in preparing the volume by his wife, Dorothy Grote Voss, who is 
an attorney at law. For years, as he says, they searched various libraries 
for “an interfaith anthology of man’s eternal search for God,” and so they 
present in their book Platonists and Aristotelians, Augustinians and 
Thomists, Pascal and Plotinus, Kant and Kierkegaard, Jesuits and Jansen- 
ists, Lutherans and Calvinists, portions from Holy Scripture and from the 
Koran, excerpts from the writings of Tillich and Reinhold Niebuhr, and 
so forth. The reviewer was chiefly interested in what the ancient pagan 
thinkers Greek, Roman, Chinese, and Egyptian—have said of God, 
and here he found much to admire. In fact, the ancient philosophers have 
frequently thought far higher of God than do their modern colleagues. 
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But while both ancients and moderns say much of God, they, too, say 
very little of Him, for the book contains not a single excerpt which 
glorifies the love of God in Christ Jesus. Even the excerpts from the Bible 
are such as do not expressly confess Christ. So the book fails of the pur- 
pose for which it was written. Intended for an interfaith devotion book, 
it is lacking in the comfort which flows from the assurance of salvation 
that only the Gospel of Christ can give. Therefore in the end the reader 
finds himself —to speak in the words of a chapter heading — “yet a long 
way off” from God. J.T. MUELLER 


DIE PRIMATWORTE MT. 16, 18. 19 IN DER ALTKIRCHLICHEN 
EXEGESE. By Joseph Ludwig. Neutestamentliche Abhandlungen 
herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. M. Meinertz: Muenster Westf. XIX 
Band, 4. Heft. Muenster Westf.: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, 1952. 112 pages, 64494. Paper binding. DM 7,50. 

On the basis of references to Matt. 16:18,19, the author attempts to 
show that early Christian exegetes accepted the primacy of Peter and 
subsequently that of the bishops of Rome. In other words, this is an 
exegesis of exegesis. In his endeavor he succeeded to the complete satis- 
faction of the Roman Catholic faculty of the University of Wuerzburg, 
which accepted this thesis towards his doctorate. It was a source of some 
embarrassment to him to find that the earliest fathers, including Justin 
and Irenaeus, used verse 17 rather than verses 18 and 19. Others, how- 
ever, including St. Augustine, also gave him trouble. He shows consid- 


erable skill in interpreting various references to the bishop of Rome in 
support of papal supremacy. Anyone wishing to investigate the strongest 
proof for the primacy of Peter and the Popes which a champion of that 
primacy can marshal on the basis of patristic writings can find it here. 
It might be well, however, to examine the author’s selections and inter- 
pretations in the light of Roman Catholic criticism of the papacy at the 
time of the Vatican Council of 1870. L. W. SPITZ 


ZION ON THE MISSISSIPPI: The Settlement of the Saxon Lutherans 
in Missouri 1839—1841. By Walter O. Forster. St.Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1953. x and 606 pages, 6X9, 27 plates. 
$4.00. 

One of the more unmistakable signs of maturity in a church body is 
the ability to view its own history with detachment. Dr. Forstet’s Zion 
on the Mississippi, like its predecessor, Dr. Carl Mundinger’s Government 
in the Missouri Synod, manifests this ability. No one can accuse the author 
of undue partiality or reverence for tradition; there may be some who will 
find fault with the extent of his “objectivity” and detachment. 

With the thoroughness of his research it would indeed be difficult to 
find fault. For every major fact in the book—and for most of the many 
minor facts —the author provides extensive documentation. The acreage 
and investment involved in the Perry County colony comes in for a minute 
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examination aimed at clarifying the exact scope and cost of the land 
(pp. 378—382); the story of the suspension of Stephan in Dresden 
(pp. 100—102, esp. note 71) is treated with meticulous attention to 
what seem to be the chronological problems involved. These are merely 
two instances of Dr. Forster’s constant desire to examine every shred 
of evidence available and to exhaust its testimony as well as its implica- 
tions for the construction of his narrative. 

As a result, the book gives the reader the impression of authority: the 
writer knows what he is talking about. These same features, however, 
sometimes make the book difficult to read: In some sections the reader 
feels that in trying to study the worker's handicraft he is tripping over 
the worker’s tools. This is perhaps inevitable in a work that had to 
operate so exclusively with virgin material. 

Because of the book’s preoccupation with narrative history, the wealth 
of data on events and personalities far outweighs the brief considerations 
of theological history. Anyone whose primary interest is in the history 
of thought will be disappointed in the material offered by the first and 
last chapters. It seems to this reviewer that the interrelations of Orthodoxy, 
Pietism, Enlightenment, and Confessionalism in nineteenth century Ger- 
man Lutheran theology are far more complex than Dr. Forster’s intro- 
ductory chapter indicates. The histories of this question by Stoeckhardt, 
R. Seeberg, and Uhlhorn, upon which Forster largely depends, are each 
written to a rather specific brief that colors their interpretations. 

For the same reason, Dr. Forster’s discussion of “Zion Re-Defined” 
seems more superficial than the main body of the book. Walther’s 
ecclesiology has its non-Lutheran as well as Lutheran counterparts and 
antecedents, both of which deserve attention. The appearance of con- 
gregationalist theories in Protestant theological history could perhaps have 
provided the author with a “morphology of congregationalism” that would 
help explain how these theories arise in situations analogous to that of 
the Saxons. But when someone gets around to the important task of in- 
vestigating Walther’s theology, he will not be able to ignore the copious 
material on the Sitz im Leben of that theology which Dr. Forster’s Zion 
on the Mississippi supplies. 

In a day of higher prices for books and lower standards for their 
typography and binding, Concordia Publishing House is to be compli- 
mented for a superb job of bookcraft. 

The University of Chicago JAROSLAV PELIKAN 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY. By Gustav-Adolf Gedat. Translated by 
Roland H. Bainton. New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1953. 175 pages, 834X11%6. $5.00. 

This book contains over 160 superb photographic reproductions of some 
of the world’s most famous architectural wonders such as the Ziggurat at 

Ur, the Sphinx, the temples at Karnak, the Parthenon and Erechtheum 
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in Athens, the Colosseum, Forum, and Pantheon in Rome, the Inca 
palaces in Peru, the Great Wall of China, and Rockefeller Center in New 
York. The pictures are accompanied by not too brief but always light and 
airy descriptions with the accent on human interest. 

Mr. Gedat, who by God's grace escaped the deadening influence of 
European nihilism, repeatedly gives evidence of his deep Christian con- 
victions. To the question, “What mean these stones?” he replies that they 
symbolize the transitoriness of all civilizations and cultures and confirm 
the Christian faith that only the Word of God endures forever. 

The author's final observations are the most telling review of his book. 
They read: 

“Do we accept this gift of God [the cross of Christ}? Or does it seem 
to us sophisticated men in an age of presumable enlightenment that all 
this is too primitive, too demeaning for human understanding, too much 
an evasion of responsibility, and a confusing rather than a clear answer? 
The fact remains that if a man acknowledges his limitations, surrenders 
to his incapacity and guilt, and does not however abandon himself to 
nihilism or unbridled license, but instead relies upon the grace of God 
in Christ, then such a man is not merely comforting himself with heavenly 
prospects. Rather for the first time he knows precisely what to do with 
his life here, because he has laid hold of a divine meaning which over- 
arches time and eternity, and dispels disquiet in life and the fear of 
death, even though all may not yet be comprehended. 

“No, indeed, not all riddles are resolved, and not all questions are 
answered. For many of our riddles we shall never be able to find an 
answer. But we live differently — with greater joy and assurance we walk 
resolutely through the years — because we know that sometime the veil 
will lift, and we shall know as also we are fully known.” 

The book will prove an appropriate present at any time of the year, 
especially for pastors, teachers, Sunday school teachers, and students. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury produced a piece of art, and Mr. Bainton has again 
demonstrated his ability as an artist in words. PAUL M. BRETSCHER 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. J. Richard Spann, ed. 
New York and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 257 pages, 
8Y4X5Y. $2.75. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH AND SOCIAL ACTION. John A. Hutchison, ed. 
New York and London: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. 242 pages, 
9x6. $3.50. 


These two valuable collections of essays present interesting parallels and 
contrasts. Both concern the place of the Christian faith and the Christian 
Church in the world. Both seek to offer materials on basic theory as well 
as practical application. 

Spann, who has published several symposiums in this general field, has 
assembled fifteen contributors from a broad area of Protestantism. Boston 
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University alone is represented by Eddy Asirvatham, L. Harold DeWolf, 
Donald M. Maynard, Walter G. Muelder, Donald T. Rowlingson, and 
S. Paul Schilling, but this does not imply an exclusive tendency of thought. 
The essays are grouped in four sections: the Social Ministry of the Church, 
Basic Human Rights and the Community, the Church and the Economic 
Order, the Church and the Political Order. 

A man-centered theology is most evident in the first of the above sec- 
tions. The second, on basic human rights, is rescued from that trend by 
a remarkably vital essay of Joseph Haroutunian of McCormick on “The 
Person in the Community,” in which “community” is set forth in radical 
New Testament terms with the principle: “The Church’s first task is to 
be the Church of Jesus Christ... . The church’s doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, social existence, have no other end than the restoration of man 
to the image of God... . The essential, indispensable, decisive, unendable 
responsibility of the church, in the face of the challenge made by the 
world, is to be the means of grace whereby the Spirit of God shall create 
‘the new creature’ who has the mind of Christ in faith and hope and love.” 
(P.47f.) The subsequent essay, by Maynard, on the family, is likewise 
able. In “Daily Work and the Christian Vocation,” Cameron P. Hall pro- 
vides a useful summary with the attempt to construct a concept of “self- 
interest” in the Christian sphere. George Hedley of Mills College gives 
a very useful summary statement on “The Production and Distribution 
of Goods” and the attendant ethical and religious problems. In the last 
section this reviewer found Anson Phelps Stokes’ “The Church and the 
State” useful as a statement of the current “total-separation” theory, and 
Roland H. Bainton’s “War and the Christian Ethic” stimulating as a sum- 
mary of the pacifistic position. Lutherans will be interested in his dis- 
cussion of “just war” (p. 204 ff.). The most vigorous exposition of Chris- 
tian social action as evangelism, in contrast to Haroutunian’s theology, is 
that of Oren H. Baker of Colgate-Rochester in the concluding essay, which 
is also the only one equipped with a bibliography. 

By contrast, the second volume of thirteen essays is unified in the out- 
look and theology of its contributors, who are members of the circle about 
Reinhold Niebuhr originally called the Frontier Fellowship and now in- 
corporated as Christian Action. The book is a tribute to Niebuhr. John 
A. Hutchison, the editor of the volume, discusses the function of the book 
and of the people behind it in “Two Decades of Social Christianity.” He 
seeks to define the “Biblical foundations” of the movement, which are in 
opposition to the Social Gospel, Marxism, Fundamentalism, and Secular 
Liberalism. This theological premise is underscored by Roger L. Shinn in 
“The Christian Gospel and History.” A further theological exposition, by 
Clifford L. Stanley, suffers from some excess abstraction (for example on 
p-59: “Justification is reconciliation on the basis of actual existence; 
sanctification is reconciliation on the basis of essential goodness itself”), 
and a trend toward universalism (p.62). In “The Church Between East 
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and West” John C. Bennett gives a sample of straightforward political 
critique, e.g., an attack on “sterile anti-Communism” (p.89). Theolog- 
ically interesting is “The Foundation and Pattern of Christian Behavior” 
by Paul L. Lehmann (Princeton Theological Seminary), for its critique of 
Brunner and its development of Christian ethics as wholly within the 
framework of the koimonia. The essay on vocation in this volume is by 
Alexander Miller, pioneer author in this field, “Towards a Contemporary 
Doctrine of Vocation”; he summarizes the positions of Luther, Calvin, 
Puritanism, and the Industrial Revolution, and calls for a “critical restate- 
ment.” Paul Tillich on “The Person in a Technical Society” develops his 
theme against the structure of existentialism and asks that Christian action 
come “from a place of withdrawal where it has received a criterion and 
a power able to overcome the danger of losing the person while attempting 
to save him” (p.152). The remaining essays relate the Christian faith to 
Totalitarianism, foreign policy, secular learning, and social problems. A title 
essay by Reinhold Niebuhr, on social action in general, discusses the rele- 
vance of agape to the Christian’s action in society.— Reprintings will 
take care of several misprints (e.g., the title of the Stanley unit on the 
Table of Contents page; “Revolution,” p. 126). 
RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


THE MINISTER’S PERSONAL GUIDE. By Walter E. Schuette. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 183 pages, 8X54. $2.95. 


LET’S TALK IT OVER. By Frank E. Davison. St. Louis, Mo.: The Beth- 
any Press. 159 pages, 7345. $2.50. 


TREASURY OF STEWARDSHIP ILLUSTRATIONS. By Basii Miller. 
Anderson, Ind.: The Warner Press. 192 pages, 7125. $2.00. 


1 WAS SICK. Trans. by Fred C. M. Hansen. Blair, Nebr.: Lutheran Pub- 
lishing House. 130 pages, 63444. $1.50. 

The first of these four books in the field of pastoral theology is intended, 
as the title suggests, for the pastor’s personal use and undertakes to 
provide him with counsel for proper conduct and procedure. Its nine 
chapters deal with the minister's call, official relations, home life, personal 
affairs, business matters, pastoral relations, public relations, habits, and 
moods. All in all there are 63 separate discussions for the young (and 
old) pastor’s guidance, which are the outgrowth of the author's sixty-five 
years of activity in the Christian ministry. By and large we endorse his 
observations and suggestions, though here and there we felt constrained 
to place a question mark in the margin. Perhaps the largest of these was 
at the place where the author discusses the pastor’s hazard in calling upon 
woman members and the grave danger posed by designing females. 
We agree that every pastor, especially the young and unmarried one, 
must always be cautious; yet we doubt that this danger is of such general 
nature as the author paints it. Christian women generally will hardly 
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appreciate this estimate of them.— We intend to place this book on our 
students’ required reading list. 

The second volume is much akin in content to Dr. Theodore Graebner’s 
Pastor and People, which grew out of his “Letters to a Young Preacher.” 
The author answers many questions put to him on varied personal and 
parish problems. We can admire the author's common sense in dealing 
with many of these, but the setting of the book is so un-Lutheran and 
its theology repeatedly so unsound and unbiblical that its worth to our 
pastors is not great. 

The same is true of the third book, which consists of anecdotes, stories, 
and pithy statements bearing on Christian stewardship and intended for 
illustrative purposes in sermons and addresses. Some of this material is 
well chosen, but the bulk of it does not appear to be very useful. 

The fourth book has to do with bedside counseling. Its thirty brief 
sections stem from the pens of nearly as many Christian medical doctors 
in Scandinavian countries. It is intended as devotional reading for sick 
people and deals with problems and questions which in times of sickness 
press themselves upon the minds of the afflicted. It must be acknowledged 
that these doctors did a good piece of work in giving sound Christian 
counsel to suffering souls and directing them to the Great Physician, who 
alone can save and heal. The book could prove very helpful to patients 
confined for an extended period. O. E. SOHN 


GOD’S ANSWERS TO MODERN PROBLEMS. A Study Guide for 
Habakkuk. By Rudolph Norden. Edited by Oscar E. Feucht. St. Louis: 
Concordia Publishing House, 1953. 30 pages, 5428. 25 cents. 

This is the fourth in the “100 series” of study guides for adult Bible 
classes published under the auspices of the Board for Parish Education 
of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. Like the guides previously 
published, this study guide for Habakkuk offers a summary, questions, 
and discussion topics for each unit of study, highlighting personal, 
national, and world problems of today. It suggests and practically compels 
the use of inductive teaching procedures which by preview, analysis, and 
review of Habakkuk lead the student to firsthand, direct Bible study and 
to the joy which comes from a personal discovery of Bible truths. Instruc- 
tors should not fail to heed the teaching suggestions and helps provided 
in the appendix of 9 pages, carefully prepare their own lesson outlines 
on the basis of the guide, and vary their methods of approach or instruc- 
tion from lesson to lesson. The booklet contains enough material for an 
entire quarter of 13 class sessions. A. G. MERKENS 


GREAT CATHOLIC FESTIVALS. By James L. Monks, S.J. Henry Schu- 
man, New York, N. Y., 1951. 110 pages, 51% x834. $2.50. 


This volume is a part of the “Great Religious Festivals” series. It has 
the imprimatur of the Roman Catholic Church and was written by a Jesuit 
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priest who since 1939 has taught at Weston College, where he is now 
professor of Dogmatic Theology, Liturgy, and Oriental Theology. His 
theological insights add to the value of his book, which is informative and 
revealing. One cannot always agree with the author, even when doctrinal 
matters are not under discussion. We were surprised to hear him say: 
“After the institution of the festival of the Nativity on the 25th of De- 
cember, even the East gradually relinquished any commemoration of the 
Nativity on the day of Epiphany” (p.22). That is hardly true. On the 
other hand, together with other writers of his church, he rightly admits 
(p.26) that it is mere fiction to say that the names of the kings who 
came to worship the Christ Child were Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar. 
His chapter on the Corpus Christi Festival sets forth clearly why this 
feast means so very much to the Roman Catholic. On page 93 he informs 
us that his church today observes seventeen festivals in honor of the 
Virgin Mary. As Lutherans we obviously cannot accept the claims he makes 
regarding the Roman Catholic dogma of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and the feast which commemorates it. If in the title of the 
book distinctive feasts of the Roman Catholic Church are meant, we should 
state that many of the feasts are observed also by Lutherans, Anglicans, 
and others. There is much in this little volume which illustrates that the 
liturgical thinking of the Roman Catholic Church is by no means shallow 
and meaningless; for everything there is a reason and, from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, a good reason. One must often respect the liturg- 
ical approach of Roman Catholics even when one must thoroughly disagree 
with them. WALTER E. BUSZIN 


HOW TO PREACH THE WORD WITH VARIETY. By Frank T. Lit- 
torin. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Baker Book House, 1953. 157 pages, 
5Y% x8. $2.50. 

The writer tries to describe modes of achieving variety in preaching by 
accentuating expository preaching. This he regards as the setting forth of 
the message of the Scriptures. It differs from exegesis in that it “begins 
where the hearers are and ends, after going through the ascending truths, 
illustrations, arguments, and passion, to a place predetermined in the 
mind of the preacher by the message of the passage under consideration. 
To acquire the facts is exegesis. To set them forth in a form both intel- 
ligible and interesting and profitable to the listener is exposition” (p. 33). 
The author sets forth several methods of “expository” preaching: the 
microscopic, the paragraphing, the spiritualizing, selecting desired ideas 
out of a passage, the devotional, the telescopic, the selective, and others, 
such as preaching from Biblical history, biographies, geography, parables, 
psalms, prayers, and other phases of Biblical literature. The author does 
not always succeed in expressing himself clearly or in setting up sharply 
defined categories. Interesting is his assertion that “we must at some time 
preach in its entirety” the whole Bible (p.32). 

RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 
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STRANGE TEXTS BUT GRAND TRUTHS. By Clarence E. Macart- 
ney. New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, c. 1953. 192 pages, 
SY4X73%4. $2.50. 

Dr. Macartney is a facile preacher and writer, ever and again breaking 

a lance for the great revealed truths of Scripture. His assumption is that 

“the very fact that an unusual text arouses the curiosity of the hearer 

and causes him to wonder what can be made of such a text, what lesson 

for time and eternity can be drawn from it, will certainly be no handicap 
to the preacher” (p.5). This assumption remains to be proved, for 
normally people will listen to sermons for the sake of their promised help 
and not for the sake of curiosity. Furthermore “strange texts” are often 
not really texts at all. Thus “There came a viper,” Acts 28:3, is intro- 
duced with the account of Paul’s shipwreck on Malta and the emerging 
of the viper. “This viper, coming suddenly out of the gathered sticks and 
fastening itself to Paul's arm, may well serve as an illustration of the 

universality, the secrecy, subtlety, and peril of temptation” (p.95). 

Dr. Macartney is skillful in weaving the bundle of sticks and the viper 

into an extended metaphor. The best cue for Gospel that the preacher gets 

from this method is, “The secret of victory is immediate resistance” 

(p-102). To preach a sermon on “The Doom of Evil” Dr. Macartney 

employs 2 Sam. 18:9, “The mule that was under him went away.” In all 

of these sermons the author seeks to do more than just use the text as 

a by-line or pretext. Yet ultimately the basic materials are drawn from 

other Biblical sources. Some of these sermons sound a strong evangelical 

note. RICHARD R. CAEMMERER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
From the Westminster Press, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


PETER: DISCIPLE— APOSTLE— MARTYR. By Oscar Cullman. 
Translated from the German by Floyd V. Filson. Under the direction of 
the distinguished Swiss author of the German original, scheduled for 
review in this journal, Professor Filson has prepared a faithful English 
translation of this important inquiry into the role of St. Peter. 252 pages. 
Cloth. $4.50. 

THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By Charles R. Erdman. A re-issue of 
the 1936 edition. 168 pages. Leatherette. $1.50. 


From Abingdon-Cokesbury, Nashville, Tenn., and New York: 

400 MORE SNAPPY STORIES THAT PREACHERS TELL. By Paul 
E. Goldcraft. 128 pages. Paper. $1.00. 
From Zondervan Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 


FROM LAWYER TO PREACHER: An Autobiography. By Hyman 
J. Appelman. Second Edition. 45 pages. Paper. 50 cents. 
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